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THE SECRET LISTENERS OF THE EAST 
CHAPTER I 


MURDER 


THAT I, a Scout Master, should sink to the level of a spy for the Secret 
Police, is a fact explicable only to those who knew the murdered General 
Gastry. 

It was a foul murder and a dastardly outrage, for it was committed on an 
innocent leader of the Scout Movement in British India. The only defect of 
character that General Gastry had, arose from his virtue — he loved children 
beyond expression. Though a man of no outward attractiveness either of face 
or of speech, he yet earned the universal love of boys and girls wherever he 
went. He looked like a wolf though he was rubicund, he had blue eyes that 
were hard as some merciless precious stone and his voice and manners were 
gruff. Just the same, children whether brown or yellow, white or black, were 
irresistibly drawn to him. That is how he came to be the heart and soul of the 
Boy Scouts of Asia, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Though not a child myself, I admired and loved the General with the 
devotion of one. He was my superior in office, though he never in his life 
exercised that power. He was neither patient nor humble, and he had the 
habit of swearing aloud in fourteen different Asiatic tongues, most of them 
unknown to me, though I was a Hindu. But he allowed others the same 
liberties that he took with them. Whenever I disagreed with him I told him 
so in the same bald, clear, honest language that he employed on similar 
occasions. It was his overwhelming sincerity, untiring energy, and 
impatience with Red Tape that stand out as his three principal characteristics 
in my memory. Now that he is gone, I go back to those qualities of his for 
inspiration. 

“Blurt it out, man,” I can hear him growl. “Let us be honest, for less than 
that is dishonesty and hypocrisy which more than anything else repel boys. 
In order to make good Scouts we must have good Scout Masters, and the 
best Scout Masters in the world are Honesty and Sincerity.” 

Alas, that voice is stilled for ever. Those eyes like precious stones are 
closed. And the rubicund countenance — ah, I hate to think how terribly the 
assassin mutilated it. It was a hard task that I was put to when I tried to 
identify him, and well-nigh impossible. I could not grasp the motive back of 
such a fiendish, ghoulish act. If it was Gastry’ s life and money that the 
murderer wanted, why could he not have taken both without adding the 
atrocity of mutilation? 

Since I pursued the crime and the criminal to the very end and all my 
questions were answered in time and place, I must begin at the beginning of 
the story and go on with some sense of artistic sequence. Little did I guess 



when I took upon myself the task of discovering the murderer of my friend 
that it would lead me to the disclosure of a plot so vast that in it this dreadful 
mystery was but one of the lesser knots of a huge network spreading even 
beyond the boundaries of India itself. 

It was May, 1919. One morning about ten o’clock, I was sitting in my 
chair in the India Boy Scout Headquarters at Calcutta. In our white office 
rooms everything was going smoothly. Now that the war had been over 
nearly half a year, we could all think of life in terms of relaxation, peace, 
and repose, and the first hot week of the spring after six months of cool and 
quiet found us all working at full blast. The world looked rosy once more. 
Even the brown dry leaves of the spring drought felt peace as they dropped 
on to the turf of the Maidan (Park). The whole of Calcutta had slackened its 
million-faceted concentration of a year ago, and was beginning to take life 
easily. As I glanced about, I thought of General Gastry, at last going home to 
England on his furlough, which had been due in 1914, but had been 
postponed from year to year owing to the exigencies of war. He was by now, 
I guessed, about four hundred miles nearer Bombay, whence he was to sail 
for his beloved country and family. I was happy in the thought of hi? 
happiness at meeting Mrs. Gastry and the children after eight years of 
separation. 

Alas! Then came the cruel shock, as all cruel news comes, impersonally. 
A stranger’s voice asked for me over the telephone. “Are you Mr. Nirmal 
Chatterjee?” On my answering “Yes,” he told me the bare ghastly fact. 
General Gastry had been murdered in the compartment of his train before 
reaching Dwan. The body had been returned to Calcutta in the car in which 
it had been discovered, and was now in the Calcutta railroad station. Would I 
come at once? The voice ceased. 

My stupefaction was so great that I was not conscious of anything that I 
did for some time. I acted as all wounded animals act, by sheer instinct. You 
can gauge how long I was in this state by the fact that I did not become 
aware of my surroundings until my taxi in which I had driven to the station 
had drawn close to the railroad yards across the river — a matter of forty-five 
minutes from the office. How I ever got there I have never been able to 
remember. 

After paying off the taxi driver, I went into the yard, and made a few 
inquiries. In about three minutes a red-turbaned white-bearded policeman 
saluted me, and on my making my identity known, escorted me to a first- 
class car lying in the siding. There Mr. Hough, the head of the Secret 



Service, met me. After a few words of explanation, he led me into the 
compartment where Gastry lay. His face was battered beyond recognition. 
That, strangely enough, softened the shock for me. For a moment I refused 
to believe that it was my friend lying there in that pool of gore, but at last his 
stiff and unhurt hands convinced me that it was General Gastry. A tide of 
anger and horror flooded my heart, mind and soul. I was so deeply indignant 
that for a moment I felt that my heart was going to stop beating, and an 
abyss had opened beneath me. I had no sensation of any kind below my 
knees, and my head swam. That instant I heard — I fancied I heard — the gruff 
voice of Gastry himself saying, “Steady on!” and like “a hawk to its prey,” 
my will exerted its power, and I was strong and firm again. The seizure had 
passed, leaving behind it a terrible clarity. A sharpness of mind that I had 
never possessed before was bom in me at that moment. I was all brains and 
no feeling; I observed everything before me with a revengeful accuracy; 
what the lean cunning Mr. Hough, the Chief Policeman of India, failed to 
notice, I seized upon with the alacrity and certainty of an adept. He never 
realized, for instance, that our hands are more trustworthy witnesses than our 
faces. The hairy bloodless hands of Gastry were unmistakable. No one but 
that gruff-voiced, unmannered, good, tactless man could have owned them, 
but for the first time they were also revealed to me as a palmist would see 
them, with high mountains, deep valleys between, and thick fines like rivers 
running through the palms. Those fingers curiously bent in at the tips 
showed a secretiveness of nature that hurt me. The man had a hidden life, 
there was no doubt about it, and now that I was convinced of this, he was 
raised higher in my estimation, and my resolution to solve the black mystery 
of his death was heightened, 

Next I examined his face. The high Roman nose was battered into pulp. 
The right cheekbone was smashed and hammered in. There was a sharp cut 
of a knife running upward from the left side. One of his ears was gone. He 
lay on the floor of his car. He had his uniform on, I noticed. All his bags — a 
hold-all and a small despatch box were open on one of the seats, and their 
contents — or whatever was not stolen — lay scattered about, generously 
strewn with splinters of broken glass. That proved that the murderer had 
smashed the electric lamp overhead beyond any possibility of a hasty repair. 
After murdering and pillaging Gastry, he had left the situation shrouded in 
darkness, at least for the night. 

But I learned from Hough that the murder must have taken place in the 
evening, for it was discovered at Dwan, a station hardly a hundred miles 
from Calcutta. At that place the guard was walking down the platform, 



inspecting the exterior of the train, about 9.30 P.M. He found all the cars in 
good shape until he came to the General’s. Its light was out. Gastry had 
turned in early, the guard thought. But what roused his suspicion was a 
sound. He listened carefully. Something was wrong. He looked under the car 
with the help of his signal lamp. Yes, the water was running out of the 
lavatory. Since it was his duty to see that the tap was shut off, he banged on 
the door of the compartment. No sound. Then he banged on the window of 
the lavatory. No answer. At last, utterly exasperated, he raised his lamp, and 
despite his desire to respect the General’s privacy, he looked through the 
open window. “That water must not run. It must be stopped before we leave 
here,” he called out, as he thrust the lamp into the compartment. Then at the 
other end, on the floor, he saw . . . what lay before us now. The Railway 
Police was called, and it was decided to cut off the car, and bring it with the 
General’s corpse back to Calcutta. Since early morning all the important 
detectives had been examining the scene and the exhibits. That it was a mur- 
der for the purpose of theft was clear enough — all the evidence was there. 
But what about the rest? The detectives knew nothing. But of that later. Let 
me enumerate now the two things plain to everyone. First: the murderer, 
after doing his diabolical deed, had gone into the lavatory, turned on its dim 
light, and washed himself clean of all signs and taints of his work. Second, 
he had left behind him the lead pipe with which he had smashed the 
General’s head. There it lay, flung under one of the seats. Every observer 
was convinced that it had been used to strike the first blow on Gastry’ s 
cheek in order to smash the bone and to crush out of recognition at least half 
the face. And the second blow struck with it, had broken the nose. Then the 
villain had used a knife and slashed at the other side of the face. 

Those, including the finger-prints on the lead pipe, were all the obvious 
clues. They were photographed many times over, from many angles. At last, 
at the end of the day, the corpse was sent to the Morgue for the autopsy, 
which, we learned afterwards, revealed nothing new. 

The detectives searched immediately for the General’s personal servant, 
who had been dismissed two days earlier, but who had gone to the station at 
Calcutta to say farewell to his master. It took only a day to find that inoffen- 
sive old man. His heart well-nigh broke when the terrible news was made 
known to him. He had no more hand in the murder than one of the sleuths 
who questioned him so searchingly and whose callous stupidity was 
intolerable, to say the least. 

Months passed. In August, 1919, the Criminal Investigation 
Department — the Secret Police — avowed their failure to find the culprit. 



That finally decided me to take up the investigation where the professionals 
had left off. I was bent on avenging the murder of my friend. 

I had gone to Simla at the time to have an audience with the Governor- 
general. In the course of my week’s conference with him, I made known to 
the head of British administrators of India that if he would accept my help, I 
would consecrate my life to the unraveling of this murder-mystery. He 
immediately acquiesced, appointing me on the spot and handing over to me 
all the resources of the Secret Service for the furtherance of my purpose. In a 
month I was relieved of my responsibilities at the Boy Scout Office. By the 
middle of October I had acted on a certain definite clue, which I will 
describe later, and had set out toward Kabul with my adopted son, a Pathan 
lad from that country. 

Though he was Mohammedan, I had given him the Hindu name, Vrigu. In 
order to make put relations clear, let me explain how I came to adopt him. It 
was in 1915. I was working as a doctor (which is my real profession) in the 
army in Karachi. There one day a Pathan from Kabul fell ill. He had come 
with his son to sell ponies to the British army. Despite all my efforts, 
ptomaine poisoning took him. On his death-bed he handed over to my care 
his motherless boy whom I brought up as best I could. It was then I decided 
to give up medical work. I had been in the Scout Movement all my life, but 
now about the time America entered the war, I gave myself entirely to it, and 
consecrated Vrigu, my adopted son, to it also. Being a man without wife or 
child, the education of this boy proved none too easy, for I had to be father, 
mother, and brother to him. But such is the power of love that in a short time 
he and I became the best of friends, trusting each other implicitly. 

Now I must explain the little clue that had led me towards Kabul, the 
capital of Afghanistan. In the first place, no Hindu, or any civilized man, 
would wantonly cut an ear off the head of a corpse. It was the act of a 
savage. Now about this time, I had read in the Pioneer, the most reliable 
west-country newspaper, that a celebration of Jehadis — holy warriors or 
Crusaders of Mohammedanism — had taken place in Kabul, and the secret 
“The Invisible Listeners of the East.” “Listeners of the East” — a man’s 
slashed ear. Did this have anything to do with Gastry’s mutilation? I, an 
Oriental, was convinced that it had. No doubt an esoteric order of Jehadis 
listened and reported about certain persons. But granted that there was a 
connection with Gas-try’s murder, what was it? In spite of my feeling, I had 
to admit that I did not know. All I could say was that a savage tribesman of 
the frontier might have done such an atrocious deed. The celebration of the 
Jehadis of the frontier was in progress now, and on the strength of this, the 



only clue I had been able to find, I decided to go into the country of the wild 
Mohammedan tribesmen. Vrigu knew both Pasthoo and Persian well, while I 
knew only Persian, and since he begged me to take him with me, I could not 
refuse him. 

Now we must bear in mind that, at this time, 1919, the Turks were beaten. 
The Greeks were going to take all Asia Minor from them, a British army was 
occupying Persia, Mesopotamia, and Palestine, the French were in Syria and 
Cilicia. In one word, the doom of the Mohammedan powers seemed to be at 
hand. Open hostility to Europe was therefore out of the question. But, I 
asked myself, is it possible that all the Mohammedans are forming a secret 
society on the frontiers of India, and, under the guise of a religious sect, 
carrying on a war through assassination upon their European enemies? For 
these Jehadis or Crusaders of Islam I knew to be no better than assassins. 
And what was the nature of that “victory” which had been celebrated in 
Kabul, now that every Mohammedan power was at the end of its rope? A 
whole race beaten and humiliated would not celebrate “victory” had not 
some incident, some oasis of success, appeared in its desert of defeat. Why 
did the Jehadis call themselves the Order of the Nagazins — ’’Listeners”? Did 
they hear more than other people? Could they eavesdrop so successfully that 
they knew all the secrets of their enemies, I asked myself? Once these ideas 
had established themselves in my mind, I was driven to investigate where 
my imagination pointed, when it said to me, “Go and see the Jehadis 
themselves.” 

The absence of an ear from the head of Gastry’s corpse had never been 
accounted for. Everybody took it for granted that it had been smashed in 
with the cheek-bone and a part of the skull. But I knew better. I decided that 
it had been cut off and carried away by the assassin as a symbol and a token 
of his act, and that the crime had certainly had motives other than theft. 
Gastry was not a rich man. He never carried more than several hundred 
rupees on his person. Thieves do not commit murder for such small sums. 

But there was one more clue, and one known only to me. In that rifled 
despatch box besides other papers had been a careful report that I had 
written and inserted there before the General left Calcutta. It was a vital 
report, and it was gone. It contained all the data regarding territorial armies 
which might be raised from among former Boy Scouts. It gave the numbers 
of these young men by provinces and dominions. It also drew out a plan of 
mobilization in case a sudden war broke out between India and Afghanistan 
or Japan. I had also made an elaborate map to show how these armies could 
be transported to certain key-positions. The theft of this document convinced 



me that the murder had been committed by a Jehadi in the interest of an 
enemy power. But which power? 

Once I had arrived so far, it was easy to re-enact the crime in my 
imagination. The culprit must have shadowed Gastry for months and come 
to know everything about him and his plans. He had boarded the same train 
as the General and probably had been in the next compartment, watching by 
some means all the acts and movements of his victim. He brought no 
revolver to commit his act, because he feared the noise of an explosion of 
any kind; hence the piece of lead pipe as a weapon. As soon as he saw that 
the General had fallen asleep leaning against the window of his car, he 
opened his own compartment door, walked on the running board of the 
moving train to Gastry’ s compartment, and without delay entered and dealt a 
smashing blow on the side of Gastry’ s upturned face. The other side, 
pillowed on the back of the seat, was uninjured for the time being. The blow, 
though almost fatal, did not finish Gastry. He must have risen to his feet 
only to receive the smashing blows over his nose that felled him forever to 
the earth. Then the assassin went into the lavatory, turned on the light there 
in order to wash himself clean of the least evidence of his ghastly deed. 
Having finished that, but forgetting to turn off the water, he then returned to 
the compartment, and in the dim light from the lavatory plundered the 
baggage of the deceased, and took whatever was on his person. The train had 
not yet begun to slow down for its next stop at Dwan. He took out his knife, 
cut off the General’s ear, as I have mentioned already, then in passing 
slashed the other side of the face with a stroke of his knife. Just then the train 
slowed down slightly. Fearing that it was entering the vast and well-lighted 
station of Dwan, the scoundrel smashed the electric light with his pipe, so 
that the compartment could not be relighted, dropped the pipe, and entered 
the lavatory again to wash his knife as well as his memento — the severed 
ear. It took the train nearly five minutes more to zigzag its way slowly on to 
its assigned platform and come to a standstill. A vast tide of passengers 
poured from it, out of every car; and the murderer took the chance of 
alighting and losing himself in the surge of the crowd, making good his 
escape. 

But then came the puzzle: did he go to the station waiting-room and take a 
later train out, or did he go back to Calcutta? It was a long time before these 
questions were to be answered, and, leaving them for the time being, I will 
proceed with the story of events in due order. 

Vrigu and I had started forth on our travels northward, disguised as 
merchants of silk, wool, rugs, and chudders. He wore a tunic of a Kashmere 



shawl and a rich turban, blue, fringed with gold. I had grown a long beard 
which I dyed red, and I wore a vast orange-colored turban that covered my 
ears and almost my eyes, which gave my long cockatoo nose and narrow 
oval face the dignity of a lean Turkish trader from Tiflis. My son — since I 
called Vrigu by that name — with his girlish face and broad back and agile 
limbs, played the part of my clerk from India. I spoke Turkish and Persian as 
a native, and my son Pasthoo, though in addressing him I now assumed a 
strange broken Hindusthani, in an apparent effort to make myself clear. But 
that underneath it all we were two people from Bengal, the reader must 
always bear in mind. We were homesick for our Bengal fields, jhills (lakes) 
and speech every hour of our journey. There is no land like our homeland, 
and no talk like Bengali talk, and all the months of our search we never once 
spoke a word in our own dialect. 


CHAPTER II 

ABDUL RAHAMAN 

AS I have said, I had already conjectured that the man who put Gastry to 
death in that horrible manner was working in the interest of a secret society 
and an enemy power. But Britain had no enemies, now that the war was 
over. Germany was done for; Turkey was under the iron heel of France, 
Britain, Italy, and Greece. It must then be an unknown enemy, for I was 
assured by the entire higher staff of the Secret Service of India and Scotland 
Yard, that it was not Afghanistan, or Russia. Who then was it? We moved 
out with our camels and Baltis (camelteers) who looked after them, and 
when we reached Peshawar in time to see the gates open for the early winter 
hordes of Afghans to pour in from the west, I decided to pause and listen to 
rumor, for here was the great filter of news from across the border, here it 
collected, brought down by the incoming caravans, and from here gradually 
it seeped into India. 

Such a multicolored crowd poured through Peshawar, that it beggars 
description. Between the high arid mountains through a narrow pass they 
entered, a stream of red, green, ivory, blue, and gold turbans. Bokharans in 
golden wraps, Afghans in white, Turkomans in green turbans and tawny 
tunics, Middle Asian Christians in blue coats. Some had faces brutish and 
hard as the rocks that they had traveled between, some had faces like 
wolves, and others those of birds of prey, descending upon India to gather 
the spoils of trade, as do the Europeans from across the seas. As they entered 
the city jabbering away in so many tongues, my son and I listened all day 


and compared notes in our camp. At night we wandered between tents and 
camps of all kinds seeking to gather from whispers the loud voice of 
conspiracy. Sometimes we would go to these incoming traders to learn of 
trade conditions without. We bought and sold a few things of which my son, 
at present my clerk, kept account. I gave out that I had never learnt to read 
and write. This precaution I had to take in order to avoid showing any 
specimen of my penmanship which might be compared with that despatch 
stolen by Gastry’s murderer. 

Our first month in Peshawar proved futile. We could find no hint of a clue 
among the crowds in the bazaar. But this Peshawar, with its flat roofs, gray 
yellow walls, dirty gullies, veiled women and fox-eyed men, was a study in 
itself. The days were not cold, but the nights made you shiver “like a bear in 
a high fever,” as we say in India. The hard piercing cold went like a 
serpent’s venom through one’s body. We endured it all, waited and explored 
in darkness and silence. 

By the time December came, the gates were re-opened for the 
northwestern people to enter India. The British would allow only five thou- 
sand to enter at a time, then they would close the gates, and set spies to 
observe the horde before sending them on their way and admitting another 
group. Caravan after caravan, color on color beat upon us, as camels, ponies, 
and mules trod their way into India. 

It was in one of these incoming caravans that we found our first definite 
clue. I noticed as it came through a fine group of thirty camels, twenty-one 
ponies, about fifty-five servants of all nationalities. I inquired about it, and 
was answered by a dirty-turbaned, vultare-visaged Peshawari, who, too, was 
watching it as it filed down the lane toward the bazaar, “Why, dost thou not 
know the famous Abdul Rahaman, the dealer of camels and horses? All 
Peshawar knows him. Even the dust of our streets remembers his bounty and 
grace. A very jewel of a trader. He returns after six months of absence, 
having gone forth in the month of June, nay the latter part of May.” 

“Why did he leave then? That was not the season for a departure from 
India,” said I. 

“Allah knows. Am I an astrologer, O Stranger? Can I tell when it is most 
auspicious for men to go forth and when to return?” 

Somehow I was not satisfied and I detailed Vrigu to watch the servants of 
this Abdul Rahaman, and gain what information he could from them. He 
soon brought back word that their master employed a double set of retainers, 



one which he took with him from India as far as Kabul; the other from Kabul 
on to Samarkand and Bokhara. They could give no reason for this custom. 

“Who are we,” said a groom in reply to Vrigu’s questioning, “Who are we 
to know the mind of our master? He sayeth to us ‘Bide in the Serai of Kabul 
until I come again, for now I go upon a journey to a strange land. There I 
will find me servants familiar with that place, who will save me trouble as a 
knowing wife sayeth expense.’ So we abide in the Serai, it may be one 
month, it may be two, until our master return; we be as dirt beneath the feet 
of our master.” 

My suspicions were now definitely aroused. Bokhara and Samarkand 
were nests of the Russian Bolsheviki — moreover; Abdul Rahaman had left 
India in May, the month of Gastry’s murder. 

I decided I must meet this man face to face, and after another day of 
fruitless investigation, I made up my mind to go and see him in my capacity 
of merchant and offer to sell him some precious stones. I met him at his 
camp surrounded by camel dealers and servants. He was a very tall man of 
singular appearance, with a black beard in striking contrast to his skin which 
was almost as light as an Italian’s. A long nose and a certain reddish tinge in 
his small fanatical eyes, set too close together beneath a high narrow 
forehead, gave a strangely birdlike cast to his head. His hands were curious 
also, with their square massive palms and long, delicate tapering ringers. 
His character was not easily to be read from his exterior, I surmised. 

He looked at me and I gazed at him. It was an anxious moment, but he 
evidently failed to discover my disguise, and he bought a few gems. When I 
left him, I was more perplexed than ever. Further investigation showed that 
he was a resident of Beluchistan. He had been buying and selling camels all 
over the countryside, and had not been inside of India for the past six 
months. In a few more days I became his fast friend. Every now and then I 
brought him works of jade and ivory carving. Some he bought, and most of 
them he examined very carefully. The rejected wares I took home and 
photographed minutely for finger-prints, without success. Yet I was not 
convinced, and as though to confirm my suspicion, the very next day, in 
Peshawar, the head of the intelligence Department, General Broderkk, a 
member of the Indian General Staff, was found murdered in his bed, actually 
inside the military line. His face was broken, and almost all of his wealth, in 
jewels and gold and silver, stolen, but most significant of all, one of his ears 
was gone. 



He was such an important man that, for political reasons, his death was 
concealed for a week from all but the police. And in that time I had to 
complete my investigation of Abdul Rahaman, this Beluchi trader who sold 
camels and ponies to the British army. I felt certain that he had some 
connection with the murder, though I had no proof. Alas, I might have had, 
if, on the day of the crime, I had not failed to keep Abdul Rahaman in sight, 
thereby missing to my everlasting shame and regret, my great opportunity. 
Vrigu had gone out early that morning to follow, as usual, the trader’s ser- 
vants, while I, inspired by some unlucky god, went upon a wild quest 
without the city where I knew Abdul Rahaman was negotiating a deal of 
camels, and where I hoped to discover from some friend of his, fresh 
information about him. 

Now I must do the best I could, acting upon my intuition that he had 
killed Broderick as well as Gastry, and had committed these crimes in order 
to carry out a far-reaching plan evolved in distant countries. Granted I was 
right, his audacity in not leaving the place won my admiration. 

I went again to see him and at last I obtained a good finger-print on a 
piece of ivory. The print was of tobacco-juice tint. I compared it with the 
photograph of the finger-print of the murderer of Gastry. They did not tally, 
yet they were very close, as if this man on purpose had forged with tobacco 
juice on my carved ivory the finger-print of Gastry ’s murderer. I was deeply 
disappointed. 

But for the time being all my speculations came to a standstill. A dreadful 
thing happened. Vrigu disappeared suddenly. 

It was his habit to be away for a night or even two, following some 
promising clue to its ever fruitless finish, without reporting to me in the 
interval; and recently he had been hot on the heels of Abdul Rahaman’ s 
servants, who had led him on wild chases in and about the city on their 
master’s business of trade. So when I did not see him on the night of 
Broderick’s murder, I was not surprised, nor did I become anxious until the 
morning after his second night’s absence; but when the third day dawned 
and brought no Vrigu, I was frantic with anxiety, although at first I could not 
believe that he would not return. It was a sudden and a blinding blow, and 
for several days following I lost sight of Abdul Rahaman while I searched 
everywhere for my son. He was nowhere to be found. My spying was 
utterly in vain. I was so distracted with the grief of losing Vrigu that I could 
not think of my work. I feared that the Jehadis had found out who and what 
we were, and had made away with him, Vrigu was the first to be killed by 



them. “Next it will be myself,” thought I. I spent three days in the vain 
search. He was not to be found anywhere. Oh, the bitterness of it all! Why 
had I been fool enough to bring him with me? It was worse than losing a 
son, for he was more than a son; he was a sacred trust, and I had betrayed 
that trust! Oh, the horror and the shame of it. My sorrow was poisoned with 
remorse. 

Just then came the unexpected news that war had broken out between 
Afghanistan and the British Empire. The gates were closed: no one could 
cross the frontier now. So I had been right after all — and the Secret Service 
wrong — in assuming that Britain had enemies. Afghanistan and probably 
Russia were backing the Jehadis in India. The coming of the war convinced 
me all the more that the murder of Broderick, the Intelligence Officer, was 
committed to destroy something for the benefit of the enemy. I learnt from 
the lips of the Commander-in-Chief of our army that the plans which this 
officer had considered too valuable to be committed to paper had been put 
an end to with his murder. “I was right,” I said to myself again. “That 
murder was committed in the interest of the Afghan government.” 

That the loss of the Intelligence Officer hampered the British campaign is 
a matter of common knowledge. Since war had broken out after Abdul 
Rahaman’s return from Afghanistan, and since the second murder had taken 
place at the same time, I could not but believe him to be the real evil genius 
of the drama, though I had no proof whatever of what many would have 
called a foolish inference. 

About the sixth day after Vrigu’s disappearance I went out in pursuit of 
my usual errand of trying to find Abdul Rahaman in his Serai (Inn). It was a 
bitter task to search for him who had most probably murdered my son. 

I reached the Serai where Abdul usually did business. It was a two-story, 
square, box-like building, built with concrete and stuccoes with yellow- 
looking mud. It had tall windows latticed with iron bars. It stood on the main 
thoroughfare of Peshawar and if you watched from that Serai you would 
behold below you a pageant such as you could never see elsewhere. All of 
the hundred races of Central Asia in picturesque dresses and dragging 
behind them camels in procession, loaded and caparisoned with a thousand 
colors came this way, and their words snapped, hissed, wailed, and sputtered 
all along, as so many pebbles rolled in the bed of their stream of talk. 
Despite my dejection, I noticed it all. Such is the ignoble life of a spy. He 
cannot bring to sorrow the somber tranquility and repose that even animals 
yield to it. 



As I was about to enter the Serai, Abdul Rahaman himself ran into me, 
followed by two servants. “Salaam, Alekam, ” he said. “Alekam, Salaam, ” I 
answered. “But whither guest thou, KalefHaik?” 

“I am well — Taib. But, alas, I must away to settle a deal in the south. 
Behold, I hasten. Ah, this war, it is eating up camels faster than soldiers. I 
must deliver a thousand beasts this day week to the army Commissariat. 
Farewell. Allah’s mercy upon you!” And he was gone. 

“What does that mean?” I murmured to myself. “I must not lose sight of 
him.” 

I sent a beggar urchin after him, to watch his course and report to me, and 
then I hurried home to change my disguise with the idea of following him as 
soon as possible. Just as I entered my dwelling, one of my servants handed 
me a telegram. I opened it absent-mindedly. But as I read it, I could hardly 
believe my eyes. It was either a sinister joke, or ? 

It was from Delhi, and said, “Followed Abdul Rahaman here. Come. 
Vrigu.” 

How could he have followed him when that man was yet in Peshawar? 
No, I refused to entertain the information seriously. I thought that a ruse was 
being put into operation against me in the shape of a message from Delhi. 
Just then my beggar emissary brought me news that Abdul Rahaman had 
gone to the railway station and was waiting there for a train to Delhi. 

That settled it. I shaved off my beard and put on as my new disguise the 
uniform of a Eurasian ticket collector which, owing to my connection with 
the police, I was enabled to do, and boarded the Delhi express. I soon found 
that my servant had already traced Abdul Rahaman. He was going 
undisguised and unafraid. My servant, who was no mean detective, said to 
me in my first-class compartment: 

“O protector of the protection less, behold him in. a third-class 
compartment, chewing pan and jabbering to everyone about himself and his 
destination. He makes no secret of it.” 

“Sabas. Enough,” I said. 

All that day at every few stations my servant would get off and walk up 
and down the platform, in order to learn and report to me what Abdul 
Rahaman was doing. All day long that went on, while I lay on a seat of my 
reserved compartment and thought. 

At last night came. I pulled down my topi (helmet) until it covered my 
eyes thoroughly. I pulled up the collar of my coat, it was very cold that 



night; I put on my gloves in order to hide my hands. Then, lantern in hand”, 
I stepped off my compartment floor on to its footboard, and set out to walk 
down the entire train, though it was running at top speed. I entered a few 
compartments and examined the tickets of the passengers. I passed car after 
car till I reached and entered the one where sat Abdul Rahaman telling 
stories. He was pouring out words with the fury of a fountain. He showed 
me his ticket in absent-minded fashion without stopping to speak to me. No 
doubt the man was traveling in a manner open and above-board. His ticket 
read “Peshawar to Delhi.” I left his car, went to the next one, the next, until I 
reached the guard’s van which I entered to show him my credentials. This 
being war-time, he had been apprised and warned to extend every facility to 
every government spy that came his way. The matter having been put right, I 
stayed with him until the train stopped at the next station. I had told him to 
keep an eye on the passengers of the car where Abdul Rahaman had his 
place. As soon as the train pulled in to its platform, he and I made for the 
office of the Station Master. There I wrote out a telegram and had it sent to 
the Police at Delhi requesting them to line up men in disguise all along the 
platform, so that out of thirty at least three could follow Abdul Rahaman and 
his three men on their arrival at Delhi wherever they might go, jointly or 
separately. 

It is superfluous to set down here that before I went to Delhi, I had in my 
mind reconstructed and gone over all the facts in connection with the murder 
in Peshawar. Every detail was the same as in the murder of Gastry, even to 
the finger-prints on the lead pipe which were the same as those on the first 
weapon. That the assassin was back in India, there was no doubt, yet his 
connection with Abdul Rahaman appeared more and more uncertain. 

In Delhi, with the help of the additional detectives that the Police were 
kind enough to lend me, we located Abdul Rahaman without difficulty. He 
continued to make no secret of his dwelling nor of his plans. He had come to 
finish a deal in camels with some officials and traders, as he had said, and he 
settled down in the bazaar in a Mohammedan inn and bought and sold all 
day long. 

Delhi is beautiful in February. The sky was intensely blue, but most 
intimate, and hung like a song made visible over the red ruin of the old city. 
The new capital at Delhi built since 1912 is too young and raw to deserve 
mention, but the old ruins, like the Kutab, of dizzy height, float like a red 
battle flag above it, and behind meander the tall Moorish arches and long 
red-stone walls thick as elephants caparisoned with the heavens. 



In the bazaar the talk was all of the war with Afghanistan which was 
progressing more or less satisfactorily. But the real events lay beneath those 
that men and women read about and discussed. 

My mind was full of Vrigu — was he really here in this city with myself, 
and could I not find him? But I must not allow my anxiety about him to take 
the first place in my mind. So within a few days after my arrival in Delhi, I 
was in another disguise and employed as a street sweeper of the Chauk. This 
thoroughfare was the one through which Abdul Rahaman went in and out of 
his inn. I kept a watch on all that he did. He was surrounded by his own 
spies who observed closely everyone that loitered about the inn, but they 
never dreamt of casting a glance at the low creature who cleaned the sewers 
and swept the streets. From behind the ambush of my broom and pail I was 
at an advantage. But it was only a slight one. 

About the fourth day I saw Abdul Rahaman come out dressed in an 
exquisite Tosi shawl (a garment made from the feathers of a bird, soft as a 
cloud), get in an ekka (buggy), and drive toward the Kashmere gate. There, 
one of my assistants, disguised as a taxi driver, followed him and reported 
later that he had entered the English official quarters, going to the house of 
General Donaldson, in command at Delhi, and after a short stay there, had 
returned to the inn. The next day he went to the same place. But on his way 
back he dropped a letter in a mailbox near St. Stephen’s College. He did this 
again on two successive days. That aroused my suspicion. Why did he not 
mail his letters where he lived — there was a mail-box near his house? 
Evidently that his letter might bear the district postmark of the English 
quarter. So the next day I set a trap. About nine in the morning two of us — a 
man lent me by the Police, and I, disguised ourselves as Postal employees. 
We carried a portable post-box with us, which we set down next to the old 
one in front of the St. Stephen’s College. On the mouth of the latter we stuck 
this notice: “Closed for repairs, use ‘the next box.” Then the two of us sat 
down with our instruments and began to chip at it. We worked intently with 
faces down. At nine-thirty Abdul Rahaman drove by, depositing his letter in 
the portable box. As soon as he was out of sight we splashed red paint on the 
old box and tore away the sign from its mouth, then took up the one 
containing Abdul Rahaman’ s letter and drove first to the General Post-office 
in order to allay all suspicions, and thence to my place. 

At last in the safe atmosphere of my workroom I opened the box and the 
letter which was addressed to a Miss Tompkins, c/o General Donaldson, 
City. We learned that Donaldson was a widower and that Miss Tompkins 
was the governess of his two children and his housekeeper as well. She was 



an English woman. But what was she doing with Abdul Rahaman? The letter 
was in English. How did that man come to write English so well — idiomatic 
English, too. The letter was a love-letter. It ran, sentence by sentence, as 
follows: 

MY DARLING 

Your plan is the most convincing that I ever heard of. 

Surely it is the safest way to meet. It shall be for me a glorious moment 
though so brief. For “It is like the lightning ere one says, it shines, it 

ceases to be” — you remember Shakespeare? I live until that 

lightning second, My darling, I live until that day. . . . 

Then the signature, more and more puzzling, English name — RICHARD. 

I was completely mystified. What had this to do with Abdul Rahaman? I 
found after several hours’ inquiry that Donaldson was the newly appointed 
head of the Army Intelligence. I found out also from the Chief of Police at 
Delhi that Miss Tompkins had been employed temporarily by General 
Donaldson when his ‘former governess had fallen ill and had been obliged to 
return to England on leave. Miss Tompkins had come from Bombay about 
two months ago and it was reported that she had been recommended by a 
doctor in the British army there. Her references were unimpeachable. 

From that day on, however, I kept a strict eye on the house of Donaldson 
and also on Miss Tompkins. I bribed Donaldson’s gardener to go away for a 
week. Then disguising myself as a gardener I applied to the General for the 
position, saying to him: 

“The old gardener, O Compeller of Obedience, is sick. I am his brother- 
in-law, who married that goat’s sister. I come to be his substitute until he is 
well, if the Master of Destiny will have me.” 

His blue eyes glittered at me, but I am sure they did not penetrate my 
disguise. He spoke excellent Urdu, and I listened to him without turning a 
hair. 

“You will do,” he said, and went indoors. 

The early March sun was blazing where I stood. It was a Wednesday and 
from that day I went on working and watching both him and Miss Tompkins 
until the catastrophe happened that was to prolong my investigations and 
lead me far from the first scenes of this story. 

The governess was a blue-eyed, tall young woman of five and twenty, 
with the aspect of a Scandinavian Viking turned into a horse, so light was 


her skin and so long her face. Before going to Bombay to look up her trail, I 
decided to investigate her behavior from the day she had entered 
Donaldson’s service. I watched her even indoors by looking through the 
windows from the garden. Often I saw her come out on the dusty road, get in 
the General’s car with the two children, and drive toward the old Delhi. 


CHAPTER III 

THE MYSTERY AT DELHI 

Old Delhi is full of ancient rains; the Kutab Minar, the tall walls of red- 
stone, the ruined temple of Prithvi Raj, and the high arches of red stone 
broken and open at the top through which a glimpse of the unbroken blue, 
sky pierces the heart. Oh, the beauty of desolation in Delhi! Ruins upon 
ruins lay untroubling the glittering sapphire above. 

I had plenty of opportunity to follow Miss Tompkins, for between nine 
and three a gardener has little to do in India — the ground is so hot during 
those hours, that to work in it or to water it would kill all growing things. 
Sometimes she went to the bazaar and watched the many-colored procession 
of life though she never seemed to meet or converse with anyone. But that 
she always shopped in the Indian bazaar roused my suspicions. As a rule, 
English women buy from the people of their own nation. 

Why did she, on the contrary, shop among the natives? I observed more 
closely and discovered that she would go to a shawl- trader, jeweler, or 
chudder and linen merchant, and order things to be sent home on approval 
for the General to see. Later on the shopkeepers would come to take back 
their goods, generally when Donaldson was not at home. What went in and 
out with those bundles? I must find out. 

One day I crept into the house when everyone was absent, and went 
through one of the bundles. It was packed ready to return. Most of the 
contents consisted of exquisite silk chudders. For a while I found nothing 
suspicious. My work of examining the bundle was hampered by looking out 
of the window every few minutes to see that nobody was coming. 

After a fruitless and prolonged search, I decided to give it up. So I 
rearranged the chudders, replacing carefully the white tissue papers that lay 
between them to keep the folds from creasing. It was nearly done. I was 
putting the last chudder down on top of the rest, when I felt something a 
little heavier than tissue paper inside. In haste I opened it. Lo, beside the 
large sheet of tissue paper of the same size as the chudder, there was also a 


white blotting paper full of blots. I held it all possible ways before me, and 
then looked at it through a hand- mirror from Miss Tompkins’ bureau. I 
found that the blotter had a somewhat blurred imprint of Donaldson’s 
masculine pen. Just then I heard a sound at the front door. Hastily I tied up 
the bundle and jumped out of a window into the garden, almost breaking a 
leg. But I was safe and out of sight behind a bush. 

Miss Tompkins was hand in glove with Abdul Rahaman, that was clear. I 
decided to go about armed and keep a constant eye on the house. I must be 
prepared in thought as well as with physical equipment, for I feared for 
Donaldson’s safety. 

The next day, early in the morning I received a telegram forwarded from 
Peshawar. It read: 

“Come to my assistance Monday night General Donaldson’s Delhi.” 
Signed “VRIGU.” 

“Vrigu, again!” I exclaimed. “What trick is this? Apparently my enemies 
know who I am and what I am doing at Donaldson’s. Ye gods! O my Vrigu, 
where art thou?” 

I felt sure that he was in the custody of the enemy if indeed he were yet 
alive. 

Suddenly it occurred to me to study once more Abdul Rahaman ’s 
mysterious love letter. It was from “Richard,” seven letters in the name; I 
divided it in seven, thus: 

First: My darling 

Second: Your plan is the most convincing that I ever heard of 

Third: Surely it is the safest way to meet 

Fourth: It shall be for me a glorious moment though so brief 

Fifth: For, “It is like the lightning, ere one says it shines, it ceases to be.” 
You remember Shakespeare?-: — 

Sixth: I live until that lightning second 

Seventh: My darling, I live until that day. 

“My plan is for the second day ” Monday was the second of March! A. 11 
my doubts cleared away, and I felt that I was soon to know the truth, but I 
added to the list already long of Abdul Rahaman’ s powers, a knowledge of 
English and of the poet Shakespeare! 



Well, time passed. Monday came. I had asked the Police to send half a 
dozen keen detectives to watch Abdul Rahaman all day. They were to follow 
him and his men everywhere they went, and two detectives were to join me 
as soon as he made the slightest move to leave the Inn. That evening I stayed 
in the garden, though my work was done. Miss Tompkins asked me through 
the Chaprasi (butler) what I was doing there. I sent word that a pipe was 
leaking and had to be stopped. At twilight Miss Tompkins ran out with a 
note bidding me take it to a neighbor’ s house a short distance away. I looked 
about in vain for any sign of the two detectives. I was loath to leave, yet I 
feared to disobey lest I arouse her suspicions. What could be keeping my 
men? Abdul Rahaman must surely have made some move by now. All my 
uncertainty returned. But there was nothing for it but to take the note. As 
soon as I was out of sight I ran all the way and back, yet in my absence 
darkness had fallen swiftly with the usual sudden ponderous silence of the 
tropics. 

Miss Tompkins awaited me at the door and informed me that she and the 
children were spending the night with friends, and that as the General was 
dining at his club she had sent all the servants out. There could be no doubt, 
I thought, that something was actually afoot I had not been mistaken — but I 
pretended to take myself off for the night. Instead, however, I concealed 
myself behind some bushes and as soon as the house was deserted crept 
from my hiding, and dug open a flower-bed and took out my guns, and an 
electric lamp which I had hidden there some time before. Then I concealed 
myself in the garden behind a rose-bush near the French window of the 
General’s library. Soon the General came home from his club. Presently I 
saw him turn on the lights in the library and take out of his pocket a large 
sheet of paper, probably a map, and sit down under the reading lamp to 
examine it. Nearly an hour passed when suddenly the electric light went off 
throughout the house. After several moments of darkness, it was turned on 
again. But I noticed that the other lights in the neighborhood were still 
burning. Was there someone within this house tampering with the wires? 
How I cursed the missing detectives, for I dared not leave my observation 
post. 

I could see the General examining the fixtures. Just then Miss Tompkins 
returned. She came into the study and exchanged a few words with the 
General about the freakishness of the electric current. Then she left him, and 
he resumed the perusal of his paper. In scarcely three minutes the light went 
out again. This time also the lights in the other houses continued to burn. I 
was tense with excitement — waiting for some signal to rush into the house. 



Just then the light was turned on the second time. . . . Again Miss Tompkins 
entered the room, and as General Donaldson turned to her he folded the 
paper he was examining and put it into the hip-pocket of his coat. Hardly 
had he done so, when Miss Tompkins, who had sat down in a chair facing 
him, stood up, and that instant the light went out again. By sheer instinct I 
leveled my flash light at them both. Lo, suddenly painted upon the blackness 
behind the General I beheld Abdul Rahaman, two other strange men, and . . . 
most amazing of all, the face of my son Vrigu watching the group! Then a 
shot rang out. Involuntarily I too fired. ... A terrible pain bit into my 
shoulder, and I fired at random twice again. In a few minutes the whole 
neighborhood was there. But the pain in my shoulder buried its fangs deeper 
and deeper into me. Two white lights danced before my eyes, then ... an utter 
darkness. . . . 

Next day when I came to in my own quarters I was told that Donaldson 
had been kidnapped, and that my shot which I had meant for Abdul 
Rahaman had struck Miss Tompkins between the eyes and killed her. 

Upon examining the baggage of Miss Tompkins, the police found some 
definite information about her. It was perfectly evident that she had been a 
spy, stealing military secrets from the General and passing them on to his 
enemies, but more than this was not discovered and there was no trace 
whatever of Abdul Rahaman’ s connection with the plot. What had happened 
to the talented camel-trader? He, all my six brilliant detectives assured me, 
had been nowhere near the General’s house that night. They swore by their 
respective Bibles that Abdul Rahaman had stayed at his inn and played cards 
with his friends until two o’clock in the morning. And when I said to these 
Sherlock Holmes that I had seen him in Donaldson’s house that fateful night, 
they laughed at me. I was ill-matched for argument — one to their six. And 
when I told them that I had seen Vrigu there too, their mirth at my expense 
knew no bounds. They were professional detectives, they knew what they 
had seen; but I, being an amateur, of course believed whatever I wished to 
have true. On my assuring them that Vrigu was not dead, but pursuing 
Donaldson’s captors, they simply rose and left me as if I were a madman. 

“So much for ‘professionals,’” I said to myself. “Abdul Rahaman is an 
astute rascal. He must have hypnotized these men into believing that he was 
at his inn, while actually he was out to kidnap Donaldson. And,” I said to 
myself, “he was no mean criminal to accomplish that feat.” 

As though to cap the climax, and to convince the police that I was a fool, 
he was found to be still in Delhi, settling some accounts with the 
Commissariat of the British army of expedition into Afghanistan. You can 



gauge from that what a superior mind he possessed. He had not only run 
away with the army Intelligence head, but he was also making money by 
trading with the same army. His mental caliber and spirit astounded me. So I 
clearly understood that I must spread a wide net in order to catch him, and I 
began to draw out a secret plan of far-reaching magnitude. My vision of a 
moment had convinced me that the boy was alive, and “on the job,” as the 
Americans say. It was he himself and none other who had telegraphed me to 
come, and at the right moment I was absolutely certain that he would give 
me another signal. 

True enough, I soon received a letter. It was from Shrinagar, in Vrigu’s 
diction, but unsigned, and in penmanship that looked strange to me. It was 
posted at the capital of Kashmere, and ran: “Going to Afghanistan through 
Palmyre and Shubeli. All safe. Come by way of Multan.” I did not doubt that 
the letter was from Vrigu’s pen, despite the writing. 

The wound in my shoulder was of no consequence and without hesitation 
I started at once for Multan, though the route Vrigu gave me was the most 
round-about way to reach Afghanistan. The straight route from Delhi would 
have been through Peshawar and then due west, whereas north to Kashmere, 
thence over the Himalayas, then to Shubeli near Samarkand, between the 
Karakorum and Hindukush Mountains, was a very long way around indeed. 
But I knew the boy must have a reason, and I trusted him. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE SECRET WAY 

I BEGAN to grow a beard again, and had my shoes shod with gold. I put 
on a most expensive dress of silk and a beautiful shawl, and bought all kinds 
of gems and garments to sell. Then I set out from the port near Multan on the 
river Jhelim with a retinue of twenty servants and four barges. I was a 
Mohammedan merchant prince going on a trading expedition. 

In three weeks we reached Shrinagar, the capital of Kashmere. There 
news reached me that peace had been signed formally between Afghanistan 
and Britain. But was it really over in so short a time, I asked myself, or had 
the enemy capitulated merely to mark time? 

We asked every boatman that we passed on the river if he had seen an 
Englishman going with some Indians up the river Jhelim about a month 
before. Only one barge-owner who plied up and down that vast water-way 
said: 


“Yes, an Englishman, a very sick English- man, was taken by his Indian 
servants to Lake Dal above Kashmere for rest cure.” 

“How knowest thou that he was sick?” 

“I do not know. I never saw the white-skinned monkey. One of his 
servants told me the tale, saying they carried him in their barge.” 

I asked him what the servant looked like. In answer the barge-owner gave 
me an exact description of Vrigu. That settled it. Vrigu had scattered all 
kinds of stories after him for a knowing soul like me to pick up from the 
bargemen. It was a pity that I had heard only one of them. But I had been a 
month coming and the other boatmen whom he had instructed had drifted 
away in all directions: they could not b« expected to wait for me. I was 
fortunate as it was. 

From Shrinagar, where I bought a pony caravan, we pressed north. Thus I 
sallied forth into the cold woods of the north, hilly jungles which were a 
perfect nest of robbers and inimical hill chiefs. But I went undeterred by 
fear, and urged on by the hope of meeting my son. I had letters of 
introduction to all the Khans, Amirs, and Nabobs of Central Asia, who were 
friendly to the British. My charts and maps were from the army and 
absolutely correct. 

My men and I inquired and spied all along the road, but got no 
information of the conspirators and the Englishman with them. We pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as possible. Sometimes our progress was slow, and 
sometimes quite swift, until we reached the upper Kashmerian jungle. 

It is hard to tell where the domain of the Rajah of Kashmere, that vassal of 
Great Britain, ends, and where Central Asia begins over the shoulders of a 
snow-clad range, not very difficult to scale. The hill people cross and re- 
cross these regions with the agility of squirrels. Our own speed, even with 
the help of three of the hillmen, was very slow. It was most beautiful: 
glaciers to the east burnt like dragons of gold at dawn, and at sundown 
vermilion silences shut down upon the land and held the hollows in their 
light grip for an hour at least, while below, far away, wheeled the eagles in 
their homeward flight, like leaves of gold scattered on emerald floors. Our 
guides were Quiet Mountain folk. They talked but little as we trudged along. 
I found a simple reason for their silence. The hills under whose shadow they 
dwelt were so gaunt and sinister with speechless secrets that a matt was 
forced to hold his peace in their presence. These hillmen bom and brought 
up in the upper regions where the very air was charged with fierce mystery 
breathed both into their lungs together. 



At last we crossed the mountains and were going down toward the famous 
valleys of Ferghana (“the lands of the Franks,” or white people), when we 
came across a sight without apparent significance, yet it held my attention — 
a tiny hut in front of which an old hillman and his young wife, a girl of about 
five and twenty, were trying to examine something between them. I went 
toward them. On seeing me they hid the thing, whatever it was. I bribed 
them with fifty silver pieces, and then they showed me a magnificent little 
compass, marked with an English “D.” It had no other name, nor anything in 
the nature of an inscription to betray its owner. On my asking the old man 
where he had found it, he took me to the place, a gully or pass, where the 
Suleiman Mountain ended to the east and the Hindu Kush began to the west. 
To my amazement, I saw at this place a pathway veering off sharply to the 
right: true, it was not more than a track, but the old man assured me, in 
answer to my searching questions, that people had passed that way to 
Shubeli, and about a month before a large caravan had stopped at the pass. 
The main part of the company had taken the old and well-made route a few 
hundred yards to the left but several men had followed there had been one 
sick man who went with the caravan — no — the old man had not seen him: 
the sick man was kept under cover, and a youth in attendance had told him, 
the old man said, to keep away. Here were clues indeed: Donaldson, Vrigu, 
who had dropped the latter’s compass here for my benefit, and the caravan 
on the direct route to Shubeli. But what was this new track? I felt I must 
discover its secret, for the astonishing fact confronted me that on no map of 
the British army, and I had seen them all, was there any indication of this 
pass into Central Asia; at a time moreover when every road and track to the 
enemy frontiers had been carefully noted. There was no doubt in my mind 
that I must solve the mystery but I could not take my caravan that way: it 
was too new, too narrow, and too uncertain. What was I to do? 

I lingered in the place another day. Next morning, I feigned illness, and 
ordered my chief servant, a flat-faced, gaunt hillman, to go ahead to Shubeli 
by the usual road with the caravan. He left two guides behind with me. 

In a couple of days, these men and I took the mysterious track to our left. 
All day we went, and by the time it was quite dark, we decided to settle 
ourselves for the night in a tree, safe from tigers. Hardly had we all climbed 
up, when lo, we heard a shot in the distance. Then silence. I ached to get 
down and spy out who had fired the shot, and why, but it had grown very 
dark. We stayed up on our perch till daybreak. All night long animals came 
and went with the stealth ness of serpents crawling across the floor of a 
house. 



As soon as it was safe, we followed the ravine down into the depth of the 
jungle. We went all morning, following tracks made by man. Toward 
midday, when the air grew hot and birds fell asleep in their nests, and only 
small animals were prowling on the floor of the jungle, we came across a 
clearing where we could see the marks of a tent that had been pitched there, 
and of a fire. Unfortunately the spring rain had washed away almost all the 
marks, and it was hard to tell how many people had stopped in the place. We 
ate here, and then followed a track that after passing through thick jungles 
was lost altogether. 

But before the sun had set again, we reached a spot where we again found 
signs that fires had been made before the rain. We spent another night in the 
trees. The next morning, we followed the tracks that led us to a place where 
once more the same signs greeted us. We were far away from any river and 
the guides were afraid to follow the track farther for fear we should run short 
of water. But how had the men who had passed this way on foot before us 
carried enough with them to keep themselves alive? 

It was about midday. We decided to eat, and then I insisted, against the 
counsel of the hill-men, on following the tracks as before. About sundown 
we came upon another fireplace, as I called these burnt spots. 

I began to turn the matter over in my mind. Just then a guide said: 

“O blessed father, all these fireplaces look alike. The fires could not all 
have been made at the same time in each place, yet the same rain has washed 
them all and no eye can find a difference between them.” 

“Indeed, O wise beyond thy years, these are more like milestones than 
camping places at intervals of six hours’ march from each other!” I replied. 

Further examination of the place, however, was impossible, since the sun 
had already set and the movement of tigers and bears could be felt in the 
undergrowth. So we climbed up into the trees and settled for the night. The 
birds nesting where we took shelter made little clamor of protest and that 
convinced me that at these fireplaces they were used to seeing human be- 
ings. But the men who came here were astute woodsmen and had left few 
traces behind them. 

Early the next morning we set out on another day’s journey and pausing 
in the afternoon near another of the mysterious patches of burnt ground, I 
heard noises in the distance. It seemed like the stampede of elephants. My 
two guides and I climbed a strong tall tree and looked down. Yes, in a 
moment two elephants dashed by. One sees them rarely in that region and I 
was surprised. Tame elephants they must have been, for they stopped near 



the fireplace, and waited. In an hour or so when the sun had almost set, 
entered three men from the same direction. Behind them came a small 
elephant on whose neck sat a fourth man. This elephant was loaded with a 
mattress, not very thick. The man on it lay flat on his stomach. Apparently 
he did not want to be knocked off his perch by the branches of trees. 

“What are they doing with tame elephants?” said I to myself. Just then the 
elephant knelt down, and the man got off. He then opened one side of the 
mattress and took out some bread and dates, dividing them among himself 
and his companions. After they had eaten, they began to dig in the middle of 
the fireplace. I watched eagerly from my hidden perch. Soon the fireplace 
was disclosed as an oven-shaped cellar. In it lay bottles full of water. One of 
the men opened a bottle, drank of it, and passed it on to the others. Then 
after they too had drunk from it, they sealed the bottle, which was two-/: 
thirds empty, with cork and mud, put it back, and covered up the place. 
Next, one of the men lighted a fire on the spot with dead leaves. The others 
went off with the elephants. The man who remained at the fireplace stirred 
up the flames and flung in them all manner of dry twigs. The other three on 
the elephants, though out of sight, could still be heard at a distance, cutting 
branches of trees — the fodder for their beasts. 

The air grew freezing. It was almost an arctic cold there in those vast 
upland forests. In the gloaming the elephants walked back with loads of 
branches on their backs. The ruddy firelight fell on their stately foreheads 
and flanks. The men walked after them, unloaded, tethered the elephants to 
separate trees, and gave them their meal of branches, then betook themselves 
to the fireside. 

Suddenly the elephants trumpeted, frightening the entire jungle. The birds 
that had just gone to sleep woke up and filled the air with their startled 
outcries. Beasts of all kinds were heard moving on the floor of the jungle. 

But I had no time to pay attention to the animals, for lo and behold, Abdul 
Rahaman had come like an apparition into the group near the fire ! 

“Salaam, Jehadi Sher Ko Bapp — Salute, you Jehadis, sires of tigers!” he 
cried. 

His myrmidons rose and saluted him as casually as if they were receiving 
him in a bazaar. Now the elephants had quieted down again. There was some 
movement far away of animals, and a few birds on the tree-tops clamored 
noisily, but soon they too were still. 



Abdul Rahaman sat down beside his men and warmed himself. He said 
slowly, in Hindusthani: “As a moth brushes a candle flame with its wings 
yet flies away, so close has been our escape from capture!” 

The other four exclaimed in dismay. “I failed to obtain the map from the 
enemy,” went on Abdul Rahaman. “As a hind is shot in the midst of his leap, 
our friend, the brave lady, was shot between the eyes and killed in the 
attempt, but who was the hunter I know not. 

Our secret listeners are searching, but his name, where he hid that night, 
and how much he knew, they cannot yet discover.” 

“Tell us the tale at length, O beloved of Allah!” cried the men. 

“Only this much, faithful followers of the Prophet; we were successful at 
Peshawar. The dead lips of Broderick will never give his knowledge to our 
enemy, and the written information we sought we took from his dead hand. 
We left upon him, as before, the mark of our secret and holy Listeners of the 
East, that the Infidel may tremble at the sight and memory thereof. Though 
at Delhi we were nearly frustrated, yet we have the man Donaldson, and 
when our allies are ready and we destroy the false peace we have made, we 
will torture him for the information he alone can give us of our enemy’s 
resources. Allah be praised for this much only! But tell me now, have you 
encountered anyone on this path?” 

The others answered: “Nay! Except our own people who carried the 
Englishman to Shubeli.” 

“Throw some more dried branches in the fire,” commanded Abdul 
Rahaman. “Now we shall be warm. . . . Three men are ahead of me. I have 
seen their footprints. Two of them have small feet. The third wears 
hobnailed boots. This thing is most puzzling. Are you sure, O true believers, 
you saw no trace of them?” 

“Nay,” answered one of the four. “We saw naught. We have been coming 
down two days now. The elephants feel the cold. They would go up no 
farther. They almost stampeded south, so we came back. But the path is 
made; the elephants have tramped enough and now nearly four men can 
walk abreast. Even a blind man can feel his way through from Central Asia. 
Two more days, and we shall be in Kashmere. When do we invade India, 
Hadji?” 

A silence fell. The man questioned made no answer. 



“So the elephants,” I said to myself, “have been driven up from the south 
to widen this path of the conspirators into that of an invading army. Well, it 
is indeed good fortune that I discovered this!” 

Suddenly Abdul Rahaman spoke. “Since you did not find those three men 
whom I know to be ahead of me, I must pursue them. No one may use this 
secret path of the Jehadis unknown to me.” 

With these words he rose abruptly. The other four made a great clamor of 
protest, but he rudely silenced them. “You are all alike, slothful as a gorged 
python. While the enemy treads on the grave of your Prophet in Mecca, and 
eats ham in the shrines of the believers, you would sleep I Sleep, by Allah! I 
have a mind to abandon you, idlers who play at revenge when the sun shines 
and the weather is warm! Do you think I follow those three men for 
pleasure? The truth is, they have gone ahead to Shubeli to block me there! I 
must take them by surprise lest they ambush me. Farewell! Watch the path 
as you go and go quickly. Travel two days’ distance in one and remember 
that there is no rest for the avenger while the enemy lives!” 

“But, master,” expostulated one of his myrmidons, “how can you be sure 
of your way? These places are dark and terribly cold. They are full of 
tigers ” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Abdul Rahaman. “Did I not make this path? Is it not as 
clear to me as the fingers and the palm of my own hand? ‘As to the tigers, 
they attack not the Fearless. Farewell!” 

In a moment he was lost in the blackness of the woods. The other men 
made ready for the night. One stayed awake to feed the fire, while the others 
fell asleep in spite of their leader’s exhortation. The watch put the branches 
of dead trees he had gathered together one by one into the flame. Soon he 
too began to doze. We on the tree-top felt the cold biting into us. Every now 
and then we would hear a voice near by. How it startled us! But it was only a 
monkey chattering in his sleep in a neighboring tree. Taking advantage of 
that monkey-noise, I whispered instructions to my followers and at last, 
unable to bear the cold any longer, we decided to come down from our perch 
as noiselessly as ‘possible. The watch looked about to ascertain what was 
going on in the dark. 

One of the sleepers woke up too, and said sleepily, “What’s stirring?” The 
watch answered: “The elephants are restive in the cold. When they move 
about and shift their feet their weight makes the ground tremble. Go to 
sleep!” 



But the other man refused, and spoiled our plan of falling upon the watch 
and gagging them all. Now the moon rose. Everything wore “magic for a 
dress,” and each and every shadow trembled with a silver margin. The 
elephants trumpeted. I knew what that meant, they had caught our scent. So 
we moved in the opposite direction under shadows, thick as loaves of bread. 

All the men were now awake, and our chance of overwhelming them was 
lost. They arose, and decided to proceed southward by the light of the moon. 
As soon as men and elephants were gone, we drew near the fire to warm 
ourselves. Oh, how cold we were! My southern hide could not stand the 
frosty northern air. Then by the fireside we took counsel, and decided to wait 
where we were until daylight. I put dry branches on the fire, and urged both 
of my guides to sleep while I kept watch. In a few minutes they were 
wrapped in slumber. The moon rose higher and higher. Strange voices 
became articulate. The few insects that the cold had not killed began to cry 
shrilly. Some birds sang against the moon, and the leaves dripped with violet 
and silver light. Now that the tame elephants were gone, the wild beasts 
were no longer frightened by their presence, for the wind, carrying the odor 
of the tamed; a strange odor of aggressive fear, always warns the untamed to 
keep away. I saw eyes — like lamps on the heads of miners in the dark re- 
cesses of a mine, flashing and passing in the outer darkness. 

Suddenly, I know not at what hour, the whole forest stirred. A sinister 
silence fell. From the direction of the wind came, “Snap — snap — snap — 
snap-snap.” Then stood between the moon-light and the light of our fire a 
magnificent stag, his horns wreathed with vines like streams of silver. He 
stood but an instant, then leaped across the flames and ran swiftly over us 
where we lay, almost killing us. My two sleeping guides awoke and sat bolt 
upright. Just then slid down from the boughs of a tree above us, a leopard on 
whom the moon shed her light, pouring over his flanks in black and silver 
and blue! He roared at us, skirted the fire, and bounded off after the stag, 
while I wondered how, unknown to us, he had been able to climb that tree, 
for even the elephants — notoriously sensitive to scent — had had no wind of 
his presence. Had he been lying above all through the night waiting for the 
fire to die down in order to leap from his perch and kill those four men for 
his breakfast? In another quarter of an hour we heard him wailing in the 
distance. Had he killed the stag, or was he serenading the moon? We never 
knew, but he had shaken my guides out of their sleep for good. I urged them 
to keep watch, and tried to get some sleep myself. I do not know how long it 
was before a monkey, attacked by a leopard, started a fight in the tree-tops 



with a series of ghastly noises that awakened the jungle. The dawn broke on 
an abyss of growls and screams. 

My guides and I, before starting on our way, reopened the fireplace, and 
revealed the water bottles sealed and in order. We drank of one, then after 
our breakfast re-sealed it and put it back and covered up the spot. 

In India day breaks suddenly. Hardly do the shadows lift when shapes, 
forms, and colors plunge upon the vision, almost blinding the eyes with 
quick succession. Imagine this sudden dawn heralded by the battle of 
monkey and leopard, and the intrusion of man! They were like electrical 
shocks upon the four-footed and the winged denizens of the jungle. Even we 
began to feel excited, and to act like animals in fright. The monkeys 
chattered and caught from one another the cry and call of danger. The 
vultures soared high, the leaves trembled. 

Early in our march we came upon a ravine broad and deep, with a stream 
at the bottom. Its banks were full of the pugs of tigers, hoof-marks of deer, 
and footprints of monkeys close beside each other. The plan of the track was 
now clear to me. The fireplaces were resting places for conspirators to cook 
and drink water, while the river would solve the drinking problem of an 
invading army. Everything grew clearer as we went on. The elephants, I 
noticed, had made excellent paths and it was easy now to follow in their 
wake. The more I observed the trail the more I became convinced that the 
road could be used not by one or two hundred conspirators only, but by 
thousands. 

At last we reached the end of the pass. It was like entering Paradise; the 
purple and gold and green vegetation casting its reflections in waters clear as 
a bird’s eye, and somber as cliffs of jade; apple orchards in bloom against 
pine forests that rose tier upon tier until the snow-line, where every 
afternoon the purple shadows wove and rewove precious designs of somber 
gold and singing blue. The birds sang with the ache of mating in their hearts, 
while below the lakes and rivers gathered the jeweled echoes in their depths 
of many-colored hush. 

We pressed on further toward the northeast. At last we reached the roof of 
the world. Below us lay India to the south and Turkestan to the north. We 
were leaving our mother-country, and about to drop, it seemed, into 
nothingness. Thibet was to the east, where forbidding peaks bristled every 
morning like knives of diamond. To the west rolled the last ranges that had 
been rising with us from the vale of Kash-mere and that at last bounded off 
to the west like lions of amethyst, striped with topaz. With a final look at the 



fading hills of Karakorum, we dropped into Central Asia, savage with 
romantic possibilities. Every name hinted of wonder — Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Samarkand. About noon we reached our objective — Shubeli, peopled by 
Turkomans, Mervese, and Afghans whose language, like their blood, was 
mixed. 

This township, a scant hundred miles from the famous Tashkend, the nest 
of Bolsheviks, unlike most, struggled down the side of the last long ledge of 
the mountains, far into the plains of Central Asia. This was new to me for in 
my country villages grow in circles. Since there is only one lake or a large 
pond to a village, all the houses are assembled around it for immediate 
access to the water-hole. Being used to such hamlets, the Central Asian 
prototype surprised me. But as we drew nearer, we found that there was a 
reason for it. A river rose almost where we stood and plunged like an arrow 
through the valley and toward the far-off steppes, where it was lost in a 
forest, and the villages followed its course as far as the eye could reach. 


CHAPTER V 

INTRIGUE ACROSS THE BORDER 

I ENTERED the town of Shubeli with some trepidation. The political 
condition of the Mohammedan states bordering on the Indian Empire was at 
no time secure. At the present moment with all the East still trembling from 
the vibrations of the European war, and the hinterland of Asia a nest of 
Bolshevism, and the Afghans defeated but by no means crushed, all was 
uncertainty ahead of me. The hawk of loyalty no longer perched upon the 
wrist of any monarch, and there was no telling which of the bordering states 
might attack India like a wolf pack on a sheep-fold. Sometimes the ruling 
house would be favorable to the British though the people were not, 
sometimes it would be the people and not the ruler who were friendly. The 
Khan, the little chieftain of Shubeli, was supposed to be loyal to the British, 
and I had a letter to him from the English authorities explaining my mission. 
I was far from feeling sure of my reception. 

When I came to the city gate, twenty soldiers searched us, but we were 
allowed to enter. I had dismissed my guides and now went in search of my 
men who had gone ahead of me by the old road across the mountains. I 
found only one in charge of the merchandise, as the rest, having fulfilled 
their contracts, had insisted on returning to India. I was relieved to find how- 
ever that the Khan would consent to give us shelter in his castle. It was an 
ancient building of mud and stone, hot by day and freezing cold at night, 


though the spring was advancing. We were quartered in one of the wings of 
this strange palace, and each one of the windows in our four rooms gave on 
a horribly yawning gorge, beyond which rose hard hills, like deposits of 
coal. 

We looked carefully through any hole that let in sun or air, and saw at 
once that no egress led to anything but the deep gorge below. It flashed in 
my mind that we had been imprisoned. The Khan was not going to let us out 
until he was satisfied as to the nature and character of our mission. 

The next day having received my letters, the Great Khan, as he was 
called, gave us audience. 

After being conducted down the stone floor of our corridor, and the stone 
steps of the stairway, considerably worn by generations of men that had 
climbed them for three hundred years, and through the vaulted hallway to its 
end, and then to the left, we came suddenly upon a scene of splendor, not so 
grandiose as those of the Durbars held by our Hindu Maharajahs, yet 
stupefying in its effect. 

On our left stood the Lords Civil and their entourage, dressed in blue and 
ivory-white silk. On our right stood the Lords Military, dressed in green and 
red. Between them lay a passage of rugs, exquisite and thick, on which we 
walked making sweeping bows every three paces. I led the way. My caravan 
leader, Pahad, acting as my clerk, followed, carrying, in hands held very 
high above his head, an exquisite chudder, ornamented on its border in silver 
thread like lilies around a field of ripened grain, and a large emerald 
gleaming like a tiger’ s eye in the moonlit jungle, which were the gifts I had 
chosen for the Khan. 

On reaching the throne, a miracle of silver and brass, we beheld the ruler, 
clad in spotless white, his bearded face the very picture of benevolence. He 
was an old man of seventy, and under his ivory-colored turban I could 
discern locks white as carded flax. Standing, he was six feet tall, and straight 
as a rod. 

I bowed three times, then moved away (walking backwards) three paces 
to the left. As I stood still, Pahad walked forward, placed the presents at the 
foot of the throne, and fell upon his face. This he did three times then rose, 
walking backward all the way out of the reception chamber and disappeared 
into the hallway, like an engine vanishing into a tunnel. 

Now the Court Musician, who sat on the Khan’s right, rose and sang in 
excellent Persian a long eulogy. He compared the Khan with the sun, the 
moon, and the planets. Finding the heavenly bodies too poor for the purpose, 



he fell upon the virtues and graces of life, which also paled near the radiance 
of the good qualities of the Great Khan, the upholder of Truth, the Defender 
of God, and the Pillar of Might. 

With the song the reception came to its end. Everybody walked out except 
myself. The Khan called me to him. Now came the decisive moment. How 
friendly would the ruler of Shubeli prove himself to me and my mission? 
After a short pause he said in Persian; 

“I am pleased with thy presents. Thou art an emissary of a friendly state 
and I know the nature of thine errand here.” 

I had hardly time to be relieved at his remarks when an attendant entered 
behind me apparently from nowhere. I was startled by his sudden 
appearance. The monarch signed to me to follow the man, which I did at 
once. All my judgment was frozen, if not dead. I could not think of any 
sudden plan of action and I simply followed my guide, whose six foot two 
and proportionately broad back, draped in red satin, grew blacker and 
blacker as we passed out of the sunlit courtroom. 

Now we were lost in a dark passage, and I followed by the sound of his 
footsteps. Soon I heard him descending. He said in Persian, “Count five 
steps.” I did so, and a flash of light greeted my eyes, almost blinding me. 
Again I could see the back of the man. We now entered a room lighted up 
with torches. There, in the weird illumination, I beheld what looked like a 
large dressing room for a theatrical company. All kinds of costumes were 
hung about the walls. The fellow who led me bade me choose the disguise of 
a Turkoman and proceeded to robe himself in a costume similar to mine. I 
began to question him but he would only tell me that he had orders to 
conduct me to a meeting somewhere that night. I did as I was bidden. 

In a few minutes, by an enormous wall of mirrors in front of which burnt 
eight or ten torches, I beheld the sick- looking black-bearded Turkoman into 
which I had been transformed. But my companion was superb in his kaftan 
and choga. His beard was like a beehive, black and kinky. He had coal-black 
eyes and prominent brows. When he looked at you, he not only looked 
through you, but all round you as well. I learned afterwards that he was 
called Zaffar, and was the Khan of Shubeli’ s exceedingly efficient Chief of 
Police and head of a vigilant Secret Service which had become almost a 
necessity of the ruler’s existence, crouched as he was beneath India and 
Afghanistan at swords’ points above his head. 

Soon he led me out of the castle, into the street. It was a starry night, and a 
cold wind blew from the Himalayas, chilling me to the bone. We passed flat- 



topped houses, angular brown hovels, and dirty back-yards where women’s 
voices were heard coming from the zenanas. They were gossiping and 
smoking, I could tell by the lazy rhythm of their talk. Now we entered the 
main thoroughfare of the little town. It was larger than I had supposed at 
first. There were coffee-houses, where Russians, Turkomans, Persians, 
Chinamen, and Afghans were sipping thick ground coffee, and talking. In 
spite of the cold wind, they sat out under the stars, and blocked the traffic on 
the road. Everybody, horse, man, or camel, had to zigzag his way every 
few paces, such was the utter disregard of traffic in Central Asia. At last we 
reached our destination, a small coffee-house by an open ditch, where the 
dirty water glittered momentarily with a reflection of the stars, hard as knife- 
points. 

In this cafe sat young men of the village, speaking a jargon one-half 
Persian, the rest sounding like everything else between the hiss of a snake 
and the hoot of an owl. A meeting was in progress. A speaker was holding 
forth passionately in spite of the fact that most of his audience were talking 
among themselves. They sat on small rectangular rugs, drank coffee, and 
discussed affairs. Kerosene lamps were burning here and there, suspended 
from the ceiling. Suddenly, in this wavering light I saw what I thought was a 
vision, so dazed was I by all I had passed through, and the strange surround- 
ings in which I found myself. There before me was Abdul Rahaman 
himself, and sitting with him, my son, Vrigu! They were drinking coffee 
and playing cards with a group of young men. 

What a surprise Vrigu’ s presence gave me! When his eye fell on me, 
without giving the slightest sign of recognition, I was thrilled and chilled in 
turn. What a lad! His face was an iron mask, though I knew he had 
penetrated my disguise. 

As soon as I could bring my attention from him to what was going on 
about me, I listened to the speeches, which as far as I could follow the mixed 
jargon, seemed to be political and violently anti-British. Speaker after 
speaker succeeded each other; cup after cup was emptied, yet there was no 
let-up. It was in the small hours of the morning when Abdul Rahaman spoke. 
He used Persian, which an interpreter rendered into Turkoman. His words 
were vitriolic. Someone shouted from the crowd: 

“The token, the sign?” 

“I have seen it with mine own eyes,” replied Abdul Rahaman. “The 
Kafer’s (infidel’s) ear, his watch, and his book, I swear by Allah!” 



Again it was translated into Turkoman. Then another man rose, vulture- 
nosed, white-complexioned, smooth- shaven, and held up something white in 
the air. Oh, how horrible! It was a pair of ears! One of them must have been 
Gastry’s; the other, the murdered Englishman’s of Peshawar. Abdul 
Rahaman’s eyes fell on every man’s face in turn, including my own. But he 
failed to recognize me. Only Vrigu could see through my disguise. 

Now the last speaker made direct attacks on the present ruler of Shubeli, 
and called him a friend of the pig-eating English, who “have conquered 
Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and now Afghanistan, the last 
stronghold of the Sunni.” His voice rose in a shriek: 

“Mohammedans,” he cried, “England is a hyena, nay, a python, coiling 
about the body of Islam to crush it to death. And your Khan of this Shubeli 
is helping England in her task of murder and plunder!” He paused. “Friends 
and brothers in the true faith, will you not strike, strike at the pig-eating dogs 
of Europe and their henchman — your Khan? And look — behold a spy of the 
English is sitting here in your very midst!” 

At his last words a tremendous tumult broke out. Had I been discovered 
after all, was my first thought, as I remembered that Abdul Rahaman was on 
the watch for the men who, he supposed, had preceded him to Shubeli. A 
free-for-all fight started, in which the loyal subjects of the old Khan fought 
the insurgents. A horrible noise and confusion now arose about us. The 
yells in so many tongues sounded like the cries from a zoological garden on 
fire. 

But as no one seemed to notice me I felt reassured and soon I saw that 
Vrigu, taking advantage of the din and confusion, moved toward me. The 
crowd was swirling, charging, and circling like contrary tides in a river. 
Somebody shot and put out the lights. Just then I heard Vrigu’ s whisper: 
“Donaldson is alive; thou art safe; it is an Englishman they search for. 
Follow us westward to Bunnybagh.” 

The noise rose to a deafening crash, as guns were fired outside. Then 
everybody made for the doors through whose opening now we could see 
some vacant space, dim no doubt, yet not quite dark. But the crush of men 
there soon blotted out whatever light there was. Just then my guide took me 
by the hand and led me away into the darkness. I did not know where we 
were going, but in a short time we heard women’s voices. He said something 
in an unknown tongue. All became still, and we waited. Presently my guide 
whispered in Persian: “The state troops came just in time to prevent a riot. 
We are out of danger in the harem with the women of the owner of the 



coffee-house.” By now all noises had subsided, and we made our way back 
to the castle. At last within the safety of its walls, I tried to sleep, but in 
vain. I was deeply grateful to Fate for vouchsafing me another vision of 
Vrigu. This time I had not only seen him but I had also heard his voice. My 
paternal heart beat with pride at the lad’s cunning and persistent pursuit of 
Abdul Rahaman. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE KHAN OF SHUBEL1 

SOON the light of dawn began to steal into my room. My mind ceased to 
wonder; as the light grew yet brighter, my eyes took in the details of my 
surroundings. My room, originally gray in color, in course of time had 
turned brown, if not black. Not a picture, nor a line of art relieved the deep 
somberness of those walls; only on the floor were many colored Turkoman 
rugs of severe designs. Red, blue, yellow, green, and purple flashed out only 
for a moment, like joyous animals skipping in full abandon, only to be 
trapped and held in restraint by the geometric lines ever vigilant and rigid. In 
one corner of the room was my bed, on a mountain of pillows with a 
coverlet of ibex- wool. 

On a sudden, someone from without knocked at my door thrice. I opened 
it, and lo to my complete amazement entered the old Khan. He shut the door 
and bolted it, and then, walking like an old bull, he came to my bed and sat 
upon it. Without any formality he began: 

“Friend, for such I call thee” — his voice rose deep as a bull’s bellow in 
the fields, — ’’suspicions like hornets swarm around thee and me. My Chief 
of Police showed thee last night the bitter sedition that is poisoning this 
town, and it should be plain to thee, that thou, a British spy disguised as a 
trader, standest here in peril of thy life. In these times, when British armies 
are occupying Constantinople and other holy places of our religion, no 
Mohammedan can show in public feelings too friendly to thy rulers. Last 
night an Englishman was discovered spying upon the meeting where I sent 
thee. Thou wert safe because none but I and Zaffar, my Chief of Police, 
were aware that thou wert not in truth a trader. Allah alone knows what 
happened to the Englishman. My spirit is sick with foreboding, and my old 
body is weary. I have been friendly to thy state all my life. Now in my 
old age I have no power to show my friendliness. Under my own royal roof 
I have given thee shelter. No one will dare hurt thee within the borders of 
my realm. But thou must abide here long enough to allay all suspicion. 


When it is safe for thee to go, my emissaries will find a way out for thee, and 
then thou canst bear to thy government the report of mine own good faith.” 

This honest talk of the Khan roused such sentiment in me that I made a 
clean breast of the personal nature of my mission, concluding: “Your 
Highness, it is not my business to pursue all the enemies of England, I seek 
but the murderer of my friend, and until I find him my heart is lead and my 
liver has turned to water.” 

“Well spoken, thou heart of loyalty and of strength! A personal vengeance 
is above international politics. A friend murdered is an act that cannot be 
forgiven, except by bloodshed. Honor thirsts for the enemy’s life, as the 
dagger for his heart,” exclaimed the Khan, evidently relieved. “When a man 
travels thousands of perilous miles in order to wreak his revenge on his 
friend’s slayer, my heart goes out to him. Mayest thou succeed in giving thy 
friend’s spirit the blood-bath without which it must refuse to enter Paradise. 
I promise to help thee to the utmost. 

“When a Christian is killed, other Christians send guns by air and those 
shells of Heaven pour down destruction and wipe out whole countryside’s at 
a time. A Mohammedan is no less religious; he too demands and takes more 
than an eye for an eye, and thou, an idolater Hindu, should do no less. I give 
thee the pledge of my hand, O thou Bridegroom of Felicity!” 

In spite of my impatience, we stayed some time with the Khan as he had 
desired before I could seize an opportunity to follow Vrigu. Of him and of 
my enemy I could find no further trace in Shubeli; they had vanished into 
the darkness like the quiet image of a dream painted on the black 
background of sleep. After that glimpse of them in the coffee-house I must 
needs bide my time and wait for a favorable chance to make my way toward 
Bunnybagh, a state to the west of Shubeli, some days’ march through the 
mountains. In the meanwhile my clerk and I learned to eat meat, and to say 
our prayers as regularly as any devout Mohammedan, and in order to dispel 
any suspicion that might arise in the minds of the natives, I began to buy 
their works, Their rugs were most beautiful, and their pottery superb. Their 
ibex-wool blankets ravished me by their delicacy and strength. They dyed 
their wool almost as batik is dyed. Most of the delicate work was done in 
the zenana. I was told that the secret of certain dyes had come down from 
generation to generation through the women. Those secluded ladies held 
their trade secrets more securely than any patent office. If a bride did not 
know certain secrets of dyeing and weaving, her position as wife was worth 
very little. And to her wedding every bride brought a veil of wool and silk 
four yards long and two-and-a-half broad wrought out in two colors — gold 



and silver; the bright silver at one corner not larger than a star, and a spot of 
gold no larger than a ring at the other, from which the threads would start in 
amazing geometric lines, weaving and interweaving shades of gold, pale as 
old brass and bright as tiger-skin yellow, and of silver like a moon shining 
from under a sheet of water or thin as the first fluting of dawn, then further 
on white, as the coat of a hare. 

I bought bridal veils that were made for sale, for the real ones can never 
be bought with money. I also purchased pottery made out of clay, and 
painted and baked in primitive ovens. As for selling my own merchandise, I 
had very poor luck. I did succeed in doing enough business, however, to 
convince the people that I was in reality a trader. 

Once again at dawn the Khan entered my room. He had come long before 
anyone was up and about: the whole castle slept. He carried a lanthorn in 
one hand. In his other my gaze fell on a leather-bound despatch case. I was 
stupefied to see it, for it was the one which held the report I had written and 
given to Gastry to take to England. The Khan saw my amazement, and 
handing it to me said: “Dost thou recognize this?” 

I opened it hastily and there was my own report, that I had made out so 
carefully, and that I thought never to see again, and the map too; all was 
there! I could hardly believe my eyes. I answered, “Yes.” Then added, “My 
friend was carrying it to England when he was murdered, and it was stolen 
from his box. How did it come into your hands, Your Highness?” “A certain 
Abdul Rahim has sent these papers and a translation of them in six tongues 
throughout the land,” explained the old man. “Abdul Rahim?” said I, 
puzzled. “He is sometimes called Abdul Rahaman,” said the Khan. “He is a 
political agitator well known to Zaffar, my Chief of Police, and he endeavors 
to incite anger among all the peoples of the border states against England, 
telling them that the rulers of that country purpose to conquer us all and hold 
us in servitude. 

“These papers give us an exact knowledge of Central Asia, and what the 
British may do in India and in other countries, in case war breaks out 
between us again. By their means Abdul Rahim is able to send his 
conspirators to certain groups of men whose names are written in the 
despatch. In five years these conspirators will have sown their seed of unrest 
in every loyal young soul, and in another five years they will blossom and 
grow into tall strong palms of revolt.” 

I winced at the words. My own work of ten years fallen into evil hands! 
How many such conspirators, I wondered, must be at work already in India, 



corrupting the young! My despatch so accurate as to time, place, and men — 
not an item wrong — was of use now only to the enemy. Oh, the irony of 
fate! 

“Why were these documents given to Your Highness, a loyal friend of 
England’s?” I asked. 

“As I have told thee, O lover of Truth, I am not safe in mine own country. 
I cannot say, ‘Behold I am a friend of the English and an enemy to their 
enemies.’ Nay, rather must I hide my heart and dissemble before my people. 
Therefore, during the past year of war this despatch and other stolen 
documents were given to my leaders — and Zaffar obtained them and brought 
them to me.” 

Gradually the Khan was revealing to me the uncertainty of his position. 
Would he, I asked myself, be able to continue true to the English in the 
midst of this wide-spread net of Jehadi intrigue? 

He stroked his beard for a while, as a man who probes the depths of 
memory, in silence. Then he rose to go, cautioning me to be on my guard. 
He opened the little door of his lanthorn, took a deep breath, contracting his 
face into a mask of corrugated lines, and blew out the candle. How old and 
troubled he looked as the yellow light outlined his every wri nk le. 

It was broad daylight by now. With a gesture of benediction, he 
commanded me: “Get upon thy feet. Pray to God with me, and learn to say 
thy Namaz (prayers and gesture) as an authentic Mohammedan.” 

Thus I learned my first accurate lesson in Mohammedan prayer-making, 
despite the fact that my mind was full of troubled images of Abdul Rahaman 
and his crew of conspirators. 

After our prayers were over, I asked him, “Is it known what happened to 
the English spy who was captured at the coffee-house?” 

“That fool has made thy task all the harder. Everyone suspects everyone 
here now. He is being held captive somewhere by the Jehadis. That is all that 
Zaffar has been able to find out.” With these words he left me, carefully 
hiding his lanthorn under his tunic. 

He was right: the unmasking of the Englishman had been most 
unfortunate, for now the people were convinced that someone, probably 
their own ruler, had been importing and exporting English spies. 

“Behold, Abdul Rahaman speaketh truth,” they said. “Our Master is in the 
pay of the pig-eaters that rule India. Even Mohammedans are not all staunch. 



The Christian python is enveloping us in its coils to crush us to death. Down 
with the English pig-eater, down with their friends as well!” 

The Khan several times repeated his secret early morning visits to my 
room when he could speak his mind freely without danger of interruption or 
eavesdropping. One day he appeared with a face drawn with an anxiety 
which he was unable to conceal. 

“I am afraid I shall be assassinated in my old age by the rebels of my 
kingdom,” he said. “They, my subjects, are evenly divided: half of them are 
loyal men, the other half disloyal. This royal house of six centuries is 
doomed to die by the assassin’s dagger which will admit a sordid rabble of 
republicans into the halls of a God-appointed monarch.” 

“Can no way be found to prevent this, Your Highness?” I exclaimed, 
looking straight at him. Something was in his mind I felt sure, but like a true 
Oriental he would not disclose it at once, 

“Nothing. Nothing!” he answered, but his voice was thick. He sat 
motionless for some time like a lifeless creature; then heaving a sigh, he 
stroked his beard, shook his head, and murmured as though to himself: 

“But that is one chance in a thousand chances!” 

“Speak, speak — no chance is too uncertain for a lover or an enemy!” I 
exclaimed. 

He warned me: “If thou wilt drag my thought from me, be it on thine own 
head!” 

“Be it on my head!” I prayed. “Command me, O friend and master!” 

Slowly the Khan replied: “I have learned that a ring of camel-riders — 
soldiers of Jehadis all — is drawn around this kingdom. They plan to take this 
city. It is the gate to India. But if a man could break his way through to the 
Afghanistan border, and seek help from my son-in-law at Bunnybagh. He 
will not refuse to aid his wife’s father in the hour of that father’s danger.” 

I leaped to my feet. Bunnybagh — Vrigu! ... At last my chance had come! 
“I am the man,” I cried. But His Highness restrained me. 

“Thou canst not fight these rebels. Only as a merchant, a servile trader, 
bribing his way through, canst thou evade the watch of the enemy.” 

“Agreed, Your Highness. I start tomorrow!” I insisted. 

Without more ado we went over the details of a plan for my caravan to 
journey west to Bunnybagh. I learnt that I must go and return in a few days, 
thus covering nearly a month’s journey in a fortnight, for the Khan had re- 



ceived information from his spies that the rebels were planning an attack on 
Shubeli in about that time. And in the meanwhile, I learned all of Central 
Asia’s nomad fanatical Mohammedans were pouring toward Shubeli in 
order to capture that key position before marching into India. The danger 
was imminent, as they planned to attack India in the hot season, early in 
June, which would severely handicap the English fighting forces. 

All these considerations hastened my departure from Shubeli, and in 
thirty-six hours I had set out for Bunnybagh with a loaded caravan. 


CHAPTER VII 

BY CARAVAN 

THE reason that it never rains in the southern section of Central Asia is 
because the Himalayas in the east and south, the Urals and their branch- 
ranges in the west, and the great desert of Gobi in the north take all the 
moisture. No matter which way the wind blows, all the rain-clouds that it 
drives forward spill themselves at the feet of the Himalayas, or of the Ural, 
or are sucked up by the dry air of the Gobi. Central Asia depends for its only 
water supply on rivers and inland lakes, such as the Oxus River and the Sea 
of Aral. Cities and civilizations follow the rivers down or up to certain 
points, or sometimes raise their walls on the edge of a lake. Civilization 
follows the waterways of the world. 

The caravan that I led toward Bunnybagh had no river-route for its path. It 
went through steppes, arid hilly spaces, and small oases where were 
settlements of nomads. I hurried to pass the cordon of shaggy camels and 
their riders, Kurds on ponies roaming at large and herding their flock where 
there was pasture, and occasional Russian armies passing from Samarkand 
to Tashkend. We evidently aroused no suspicions for we were allowed to go 
on our way unmolested. On the second day of our journey we passed some 
strange-looking cliffs about a mile to our left. I questioned my guides about 
them and they would only shake their heads in silence, but they glanced 
furtively at one another, and it seemed to me were more than usually eager 
to press forward. This we continued to do almost noiselessly until the mys- 
terious cliffs had been left well behind us. 

We traveled by the sun like insects. Our progress was divided into two 
halves a day. The first span lasted from the gloomy twilight of dawn until 
the fierce heat of noon forced us to rest. When the sun rays first began to 


slant, we would resume our march until the time of evening prayer at sunset, 
for the nights now were too dark for travel. 

It was on my fourth day’s journey out that I met with my first dangerous 
adventure. About the middle of this morning of which I write, a camel 
caravan rode down upon us from the north. They joined forces with us and 
went on. At noon we stopped. They also stopped. 

Curious to learn who were our companions that followed us thus closely, I 
went to see their chief. I wore the dress of a Turkoman as did everyone of 
my retinue. 

The chiefs tent was pitched for the midday siesta, and food was being 
prepared all around it between servants and cooks I threaded my way in. A 
servant announced me as the Turkoman merchant and I entered. My feet trod 
on the cool rugs spread on the floor to keep down the heat of the arid 
ground, which now was as fiercely hot as any desert. 

Suddenly there in the semi-darkness of the tent I glimpsed the chief. To 
my astonishment and horror, I saw that it was none other than Abdul 
Rahaman himself! I trembled, not knowing what this encounter might mean. 
I was amazed that he did not recognize me, for my disguise left my face 
unchanged and as he had known it so familiarly in Peshawar. I hardly knew 
whether this would prove to my disadvantage or not. As soon as I could as- 
semble my wits, I spoke the usual greetings: 

“Selam Alekam! ” 

To which he answered; and unperturbed, added in Persian: “Khosa 
Mudi, ” meaning Welcome. 

He was dressed as a Persian, and sat smoking a hookah. 1 was about to 
put a brave face on the matter and say, “Ah, my friend Abdul Rahaman, 
what good fortune to see you again,” but before I could speak came a man 
from without, who entered and sat beside him, and behold, it was Vrigu! 
Seeing him so suddenly roused my consciousness and senses. I must behave 
as a stranger to him, and I was hard put to it to act the part in a moment. 
However, I did my best. 

Abdul Rahaman signed to me to sit down. Thank God that the interior of 
the tent was dark, with rugs spread upon the roof to keep out the heat, for it 
prevented his seeing the expression that must have passed over my face. 

Now he commanded me: “You must go no further upon your way, but 
retrace your steps to Shubeli. If you do not do as I command you, each 



member of your caravan — man and beast alike — shall pass upon the edge of 
my sword!” 

These words did not surprise me. Something like this I had been prepared 
for, but his audacity was astounding. After this order he turned calmly to 
Vrigu and said: “Serve dinner. I am hungry.” 

Vrigu got up, salaamed, and silently walked out. For one moment his eyes 
rested on mine. 

His glance seemed to say, “Don’t cross him.” Then he was gone. 

I examined the man before me most carefully. He too examined me with 
his sharp red bird’s eyes. I at once made up my mind and said quietly: 

“That you would treat an old friend so rudely passes my understanding.” 

“An old friend!” he exclaimed in surprise. 

“Indeed, an old friend. A man who has eaten salt with you: ‘He who eats 
salted food with me becomes my brother’; such is the old and sacred law of 
hospitality. It has obtained throughout the ages in all Mussulman countries:” 

“But I do not remember,” he said, half to me, and half to himself. 

“Ah!” I followed up my apparent advantage. “You are a merchant prince: 
you buy and sell a thousand camels and a hundred scores of ponies to the 
British government. In Peshawar, when I was there last, nine months agone, 
I sold you an immensely rich emerald, almost the weight of a peacock’ s egg. 
If you take your hand from out your sleeve and look at the emerald ring on 
your finger, it will refresh your memory.” 

But instead of doing that, he kept his hands covered as before, and said, 
changing his front too suddenly, I thought: 

“Now I recall thee! Forgive, O friend. I am prostration itself at thy feet. 
My memory played me false. Alas — when even a man’s own thought can 
fail him!” 

But I remained unmoved. His words had a ring of insincerity that I did not 
like. He said, as if in contrition: 

“I will do anything for thee, O friend of my heart. Command me, my 
brother!” 

I said briefly: “Am I free to proceed on my way?” 

I perceived that he winced at my request. But, controlling his anger, he 
ejaculated, “Go, friend, if it please thee!” 

I rose at once and saluted as I left his presence. 



We struck camp, and after saying an elaborate farewell to Abdul 
Rahaman, I departed with my entourage. We went all that afternoon until an 
hour after sundown — longer than usual, for I feared pursuit. 

About midnight there was a great outcry in the place. I lighted my 
lanthorn in my tent, and went out at once to inquire into the noise. But just at 
my tent door, Vrigu fell upon my neck. 

“What a chase thou gavest me, Father!” he cried, laughing. “Hast thou 
wearied of parenthood so soon?” 

I cannot describe the nature of my emotions at seeing him. I commanded 
my followers to retire, but to lie awake listening for my word of command. 

It was a bitter night. Vrigu was almost palsied with the cold, but his spirits 
were high. When he entered my tent he said: “O beloved and honored father, 
strike camp, and march forward. Thine enemy is scarce two hours’ journey 
behind us. Abdul Rahaman comes to slaughter you all!” 

I took his word and aroused my men. We put out all our lights to break 
camp. At last, like a ship on a sea of sand, we proceeded by starlight, 
trusting to luck and in Him Who is the Master of our hope. 

About two o’clock in the morning, the moon rose. That made it a little 
easier for us, and we sped on all the more swiftly. I was so happy to find 
Vrigu riding by my side, that I could think of nothing else. 

At daybreak we made the briefest possible stop for a meal, then went on 
again still more rapidly. We did not see Abdul Rahaman’ s caravan for the 
rest of the journey. Vrigu had come in time. 

In another two days we reached Bunny bagh. I did not mind the fast going 
and the perpetual watch for our pursuers, for Vrigu rode by my side, and told 
me the story of his adventures during the months of our separation. 


CHAPTER VIII 

VRIGU ’S STORY 

The sun poured ruddy wonder over the hills between which lay the pass 
that led into Bunnybagh, when Vrigu began his story. We were able to 
march all day, for we had come among the hills again and the shadows 
between them kept us cool. We gave up our mounts and decided to go afoot 
while we talked. 

“Many have been thy son’s adventures,” began Vrigu, with youthful 
pride, “since his heart was last strengthened by thy presence. I have been as 


a lost tiger cub in the jungle of experience without thy guidance, O my 
father, but I have seen great and evil things and I have become old in 
knowledge of the world.” 

Though I smiled at this self-satisfaction, it was not without justification, I 
thought, as I gazed at the boy’s strong young face. 

“It was in Peshawar,” he commenced his story, “on one of the days when 
I was following Abdul Rahaman’s servants within the city walls, that 
suddenly I saw Abdul Rahaman himself come from the direction of the 
railway station toward the bazaar. I had never seen him before 
unaccompanied and though I was going the opposite way I stopped by the 
roadside, and watched him pass. As soon as he had gone a dozen yards, I 
decided to abandon my old trail and follow him on the chance of picking up 
a fresh clue. He entered the thick of the multitude, buying and selling. Under 
the noise and hubbub of bargaining, he slid toward a booth where a man was 
selling beans, millet, grain, and nuts of all kinds. That fellow was dressed as 
an Afghan trader, all in white — trousers and choga, and a turban of brown. 
Abdul Rahaman bargained with him in a loud voice, while his fingers made 
signs under the nose of the shopkeeper, who, though he haggled with words, 
did not in reality care what was said; for he was busy watching the hands 
and fingers of Abdul Rahaman. 

“Soon they came to an understanding. Abdul bought a few pounds of nuts 
and raisins, and walked on toward the railway station, whither I followed 
him. There he lay down in the waiting-room, after buying a ticket for Delhi. 
But the Delhi train had left an hour ago and there was no other train until the 
next morning. 

He spent the entire day lying in the station, occasionally munching a few 
nuts and eating handfuls of raisins. 

“About half-past six in the evening, he got up and went out towards the 
civil line, where the Europeans live. I followed him for a while, then lost 
him in the dark. But I stopped just where he had disappeared. Hiding myself 
behind a telegraph pole, I waited half an hour or so. A man rode by in an 
automobile, very slowly, going in the same direction as Abdul Rahaman, 
and as he passed my telegraph pole, I recognized by the light of the street 
lamp the very man himself who had gone that way but a half hour before- 

“Now, it passed my understanding how and by what wizardry he who had 
gone ahead of me could have retraced his steps, deluding my vigilance 
utterly, to reappear in an automobile still traveling in the same direction. The 
same man, or his ghost, was motoring up the road. I ran after the car as best I 



could. Fortunately, in the narrow streets it was obliged to proceed very 
slowly. Soon it stopped in front of an Englishman’s house. Abdul Rahaman 
got out and went to the entrance of that house. In a short time he returned 
and drove to the camel-dealers’ quarters. 

“I felt so tired after running around after him that I started to go back to 
our home. I purposely went through the bazaar by the shop where I had seen 
Abdul buying nuts and raisins in the morning. The shop was closed, and the 
weather-boards up, but I thought, rather I felt, that I saw someone moving 
about in the darkness. Between this shop and the next was a gully, into 
which I slipped and determined to wait, in spite of weariness. I heard all 
kinds of noises, as if someone were shuffling about within the booth. 

“It was about two in the morning, after all the people had left the bazaar, 
that three men came and tapped at the front entrance of the shop. A voice 
from within asked questions. After much talk back and forth, in voices so 
muffled that I could not distinguish the words they used, the man within 
opened the door. Imagine, O my father, my surprise, when, by the light of 
his lanthorn I saw, not the old shopkeeper, but Abdul Rahaman again! But I 
had left him in the camel dealers’ quarters. . . . Had he come here by a short 
cut unknown to me? I had no time to wonder, for now he spoke in a low 
voice to the three men saying, ‘Are you ready?’ They replied, ‘Yes’ in the 
same tone. Whereupon all four followed by me, proceeded to the railway 
station. Not a soul was there. The place was deserted. All four men went to 
sleep in the waiting-room. How I wished for thee then, my father. Where 
hadst thou been all day? Why had I not seen thee? Each hour of my pursuit I 
hoped to find thee hot upon the trail.” 

I thought a moment. “Vrigu, the day of thy disappearance I lost track of 
Abdul Rahaman in a foolish search without the city walls, and that day 
General Broderick was murdered. How I failed to trace Abdul, I know not. I 
am completely at a loss, now as then.” 

“Well,” continued Vrigu, “events followed each other in such quick 
succession that I had no time to find thee. At the station the four men 
boarded the first train to Delhi and so did I, but first I sent thee a chit, my 
father, to inform thee of my actions, and I gave it to a beggar to take to thee, 
with an anna for his pains ” 

“I never received it,” I said, “but let us not waste time in regrets, my son, 
in such adventures as ours we must meet a larger share of bad luck than 
comes to the stay-at-homes. Go on with thy story in which I am deeply 
interested.” 



“When we reached Delhi, the station was full of detectives in disguise,” 
continued Vrigu. “They looked at everybody, but suspected none. 

I followed my men to the Chauk, where they took rooms above an opium 
den — an inn for vicious folk. A week after reaching Delhi I found out that 
General Broderick of the Army Intelligence .had been murdered in 
Peshawar, in the same fashion as General Gastry before him (I read it all in 
the papers), with the difference that Gastry was killed on a train while 
Broderick was in his bed. Then I sent thee a telegram, did that too 
miscarry?” 

“Nay, my son, I received it,” I answered. 

“It now struck me as a clever idea to disguise myself as a beggar lad and 
ask alms at the opium den. In a few days those four men, as they went in and 
out of the place, gave me a few small coins. Abdul Rahaman, I noticed, 
never came out except at night. He gave me alms the first time he passed me. 
The next time he spoke to me, and in a few days he asked me to do an 
errand. Then he sent me to General Donald-son’s house to beg at the gate. 
An English woman gave me a piece of paper held between two rupees. I 
brought them all to Abdul Rahaman. 

“The next time I went to beg at Donaldson’s gate, the servants drove me 
away. So following instructions I pitched my beggar’ s tent at the entrance to 
the Kashmere gate, where the English woman passed every morning in her 
car. She gave me all kinds of alms and bits of paper with writing in an 
unknown tongue, which I always brought back to Abdul Rahaman.” 

“Strange!” I exclaimed, “that when I finally reached Delhi in response to 
thy message, I should have followed Miss Tompkins day after day and never 
discovered thee!” 

“Nay, my father,” replied Vrigu, “I was before thee. By the time thou 
hadst reached Delhi, I was on other business, as thou shall hear — else surely 
we would have met. At that time I was sent to watch the remote street cor- 
ners, and to deliver messages in cipher to people whom I was to recognize 
by some given signal. I think Abdul Rahaman wished to satisfy himself that 
I was trustworthy before showing me greater confidence. At all events I was 
not in the neighborhood of the Donaldson house or of Miss Tompkins for 
some little time before the General’s abduction. ; 

“Seeing that I had done his errands very well, Abdul Rahaman told me 
that I must join the Jehadi secret society. I agreed, after some hesitation. 
Then I saw the working of the machine from inside. That English woman, 



Miss Tompkins, was not English at all, she was Russian. And I soon found 
out that she was in the plot to help Abdul Rahaman kidnap Donaldson. 

“A short time before the kidnapping was to take place, all of us were 
ordered to stay in the opium den. Not one of us was allowed to move and 
Rahaman himself kept strictly indoors even at night, but all kinds of shawls, 
delicacies to eat, jewels, and sometimes books, were brought to him at the 
den.” 

“Of course!” I exclaimed, “the purchases that were sent to Miss Tompkins 
and returned by her with messages enclosed! I begin to understand. Also it is 
clear to me that when I followed Abdul Rahaman by train from Peshawar to 
Delhi it was at about the moment that he and all his followers went into 
hiding — yet it was not he, because the man I followed was constantly under 

my eye in both Peshawar and Delhi” I gazed blankly at Vrigu — and 

then suddenly 

I saw a light 

“I do not understand how that could be,” said 

Vrigu puzzled. 

“Never mind, my son,” I replied, “but continue thy story to the end, for I 
hang upon every word.” 

“As the hour of the crime approached, I bethought me of the police. But 
oh, my father, instead of informing them I managed with great difficulty, so 
carefully were we watched, to send thee another telegram still in the hope 
that thou wouldst be able to reach Delhi, discover the plot, and thyself 
capture Abdul Rahaman and his assistants, red-handed. I desired that thou, 
and only thou, shouldst make the capture and reap the glory. Besides, thou 
knowest, Father, thou hast often cautioned me against calling the police, 
who interfere too soon, thereby warning the conspirators and making” easy 
their escape.” 

“I agree, Vrigu,” I concurred, “to thy second reason for secrecy, at least. 
In order to prevent one kidnapping, the Delhi police would have made such 
a show that all the band would have escaped and the entire conspiracy then 
would have continued to operate underground with greater secrecy and 
success than ever. I received thy second telegram forwarded from Peshawar, 
which bade me come to Donaldson’ s house that Monday night, and I obeyed 
the summons. Surely it was an evil chance in Delhi that divided our hearts 
hungry for union and our eyes thirsty for the sight of one another!” 



“But, my father,” cried Vrigu, “why didst thou not reveal thyself to me? 
Where wert thou that my love could not find thee?” 

“Later I will explain all,” I answered; “continue now thy story, that each 
event may be clear to me in the order of its happening.” 

“One afternoon,” my son then went on, “Abdul announced that all his 
plans were ready. We prepared drugs, ropes, and pistols, which we 
concealed in our clothing and walked into Donaldson’s house dressed as 
servants. Soon after sundown an automobile supposed to be in need of 
repairs was abandoned in front of the house by its driver, who promised to 
return with the requisite tools and mend it. In reality it was Abdul 
Rahaman’ s own car in which he intended to kidnap the General. 

“Inside the house a group of Abdul Rahaman’ s men were concealed in 
various places, behind curtains and inside cupboards in the library. One 
conspirator hid beneath a large sofa on which the General sometimes slept. I 
was stationed at the electric switch-box in the hall. All this had been 
carefully planned beforehand with the aid of Miss Tompkins. We had not 
waited long at our posts when General Donaldson came. At certain intervals 
I was ordered to put out the lights for a moment, thus enabling the Jehadis to 
creep closer and closer to the General, softly as mice across the floor, though 
keeping themselves concealed behind the furniture.” 

I remembered clearly the view of that room, which I had watched from 
the garden, and the General examining the electric fixtures. 

“In the meantime,” said Vrigu, “Miss Tompkins had returned. I turned the 
lights off and on as before. With the second flash she placed herself in front 
of the General to prevent him from further investigating the current and dis- 
covering the Jehadis who had by now almost crept upon him. Then I cut the 
electric wire for good, and ran to the room to help bind and gag him. I 
expected thee then and there, my father, to spring upon thy prey like a 
panther from the dark. But thou didst not come. A light flashed suddenly and 
then shots were fired.” 

“It was I,” I said, and thereupon I explained to Vrigu my part of the story. 
Again he would have stopped to discuss certain inexplicable features of the 
two narratives, but I would not let him pause. 

“The light was a surprise to all,” said Vrigu, “and I never guessed it to be 
thine. Then Abdul Rahaman fired his shots. Ere he had done so, Miss 
Tompkins was struck down and lay dying on the floor. Donaldson had 
already been knocked senseless and carried out of the house, when many 
shots rang out again. These were from revolvers of the Jehadis, who put out 



the electric lights of the street by firing at them. Up and down the dark road 
ran automobiles of other Jehadis, obstructing the police force who were 
summoned by the noise. Abdul Rahaman and I put General Donaldson in 
our car, and drove to an opium den far from the one where we had stayed 
before. The General began to regain consciousness; we gave him 
chloroform, and put him to sleep. At the opium den we carried him, still 
unconscious, upstairs. There Abdul Rahaman sacked his pockets, and bore 
him down with my help, and put him on a bullock cart loaded with sacks of 
wheat. The cart-driver, a bearded man, wore so large a turban that it hid his 
face. I saw nothing of him, save a pair of eyes. After he had driven off with 
his precious load, we went upstairs to bed. 

“But, to my surprise, Abdul Rahaman did not stay in hiding, but paraded 
the streets in broad daylight. 

“I left immediately for Multan, the port on the river Jhelim where Abdul 
Rahaman sent me with some of the other conspirators saying that he would 
join us later. Part of the way we went on bullock carts, and part by train. 
Near Multan we all got on a boat and went up the river. We had a large 
crew. They were sturdy, and rowed well. 

“At Shrinagar I wrote a letter in the darkness; it may have looked very 
irregular to thee. But I had to write it that night and send it down through a 
trusted boatman. It was after Shrinagar where we caught up with a boat that 
was carrying Donaldson up the Jhelum and Rabi Rivers. 

“At last we left the river and carried Donaldson like a queen in a litter, all 
the way through the jungle. At the division of the ways, I managed to drop 
Donaldson’s compass for a clue for thee — everywhere I tried to leave behind 
some trace of our passage.” 

I nodded, and he went on. “The litter was taken by the caravan route, 
while a few of us followed the way through the jungle.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that was the trail I took. It was not marked on any of our 
maps, and I scented a mystery.” 

“It had fireplaces,” said Vrigu, “every six hours’ journey, where, though 
in haste, we stopped to eat a meal and drink water. 

“At last we reached Shubeli. All along the way I continued to leave word 
with one person or another, who was not a Jehadi, to enable thee, my father, 
to trace thy son, as a hunter traces the light passage of a deer through rainy 
woods. 



“Abdul Rahaman did not make his appearance in Shubeli for some time, 
But we awaited him openly in the town as our leader of Jehadis, for that 
Order was no longer a secret once we were across the borders of India. 

“When at last I found thee in that coffeehouse at Shubeli, and I knew that 
my messages had reached thee, my heart sang in my breast. 

“But after the fracas at the coffee-house and the discovery and capture of 
that English spy, Abdul Rahaman became uneasy and ordered our instant 
disappearance in the desert, where Donaldson had been kept a prisoner in a 
caravan. Thither we took the English spy, whom we caught that night. Him 
we made a companion for Donaldson. Ever since we have hidden in the 
desert, assembling the conspirators and planning a scheme for the invasion 
of India. And all this time I have wondered whether the two Englishmen 
could be rescued before the time came when Abdul would try through tor- 
ture to gain their knowledge. 

“When I saw thy caravan and thyself forcing thy way to Bunnybagh, I 
knew that thou wert now upon the very heels of the enemy. My soul rejoices 
that I have broken at last the chain of pretense that bound me to Abdul 
Rahaman, and that I am united once more to thee, my father and my mother, 
protector of my youth, and guide of my inexperience.” 

Thus do the boys of my country still speak to their elders, however 
independently in these days of new customs they may act! 

“But now, beloved father, it behooves us to consider how we may swiftly 
bring Abdul Rahaman to book!” Vrigu was saying, “for since my escape he 
will know all my treachery and how to safeguard himself therefrom!” 

“Yes,” I groaned, “and thou, my son, wilt be in imminent danger of thy 
life.” 

“Nay, Father, think,” replied Vrigu eagerly, “now I know all the secrets 
and all the passwords of his Jehadis! Abdul Rahaman is bent on taking 
Shubeli, then through that road over the hills and the jungles, he purposes to 
invade India. Cannot we forestall him? 

“Look!” he exclaimed suddenly. “Who is ahead at the end of the pass? 
Ah, they are signaling. . . . Seest thou that man on the green caparisoned 
camel coming this way, leading a caravan? He signals with the Jehadis 1 
green flag, to know if we are friends. Wait — I must signal in reply, 
otherwise he may suspect us!” 

That instant Vrigu clambered up a camel, while I reminded myself that it 
was too soon for these men to have received news of his escape. He took off 



a green turban from a camel-driver’s head, and after riding some distance 
forward, signaled with it I did not know what the wavings and jerkings of 
the green rag meant, but I trusted Vrigu. He kept on signaling for about five 
minutes more, while our entire caravan stood still. 

Vrigu now beckoned me to join him, and I mounted a camel and rode 
forward within earshot. 

“I told them that we are Jehadis going into Bunnybagh,” he said. “I also 
told them that Abdul Rahaman’s orders are to pass us and go forward to 
meet him who is a day’s march behind us. Look — they come forth. Now 
listen, Father, they are a company of thirty Jehadis! Shall we fall upon them 
and finish them?” 

“No,” I ordered. “No fighting until after I have delivered the message of 
the Khan of Shubeli to the ruler of Bunnybagh, his son-in-law.” 

In another ten minutes the oncoming caravan passed us, talking to us in 
Pasthoo, to which Vrigu jabbered fluent answers. After they had gone, I 
said: 

“We will be in Bunnybagh in another hour. Already I see its orchards and 
flocks of sheep. Now tell me, Vrigu, where does Abdul Rahaman keep his 
captives, such as Donaldson and that other Englishman?” 

“Why, he hands them to some caravan of Jehadis. Donaldson painted 
brown may be in that very caravan that passed us. I have not seen him since 
I left Shubeli, The poor man’s kept drugged a large part of the time to 
prevent his violent efforts to escape.” 

Now as we were nearing the gates of Bunnybagh, I told Vrigu what had 
come suddenly into my mind during his story. “I believe there are two Abdul 
Rahamans,” I said, “instead of one. The speed with which he works, and the 
way he appears to be in two places at once, show that he has the co- 
operation of a man who looks like him, to say the least. All the time, my son, 
when thou didst follow him in Delhi, I pursued him in Peshawar. When thou 
pursued him out of India, he was reported to be in Delhi. Now tell me during 
all these days that thou hast spent with him, has he not hinted ever at all of 
another like to himself?” 

“Nay, Father, not once. . . . But there is this also to think over: why is he 
called Abdul Rahim in these parts? In India he answers to Abdul Rahaman. I 
found that to be so after leaving India!” 

“I wish I knew!” I exclaimed, as our caravan drew close to the thick stone 
walls of Bunnybagh, where our baggage was to be examined by the 



myrmidons of that state. It was early morning when we entered the town. I 
hardly noticed our surroundings for the speed and dexterity of Abdul Rahim 
occupied all my thoughts. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE FEAST OF THE BROTHERHOOD 

OUR first night in Bunnybagh we spent in a wing of the royal palace, 
where His Excellency came to see us for a few minutes. I handed him at 
once the letters of his father-in-law in which the aged ruler of Shubeli 
begged for urgent help. His Excellency made no comment but told us that on 
the morrow at court he would take formal notice of our presence. 

I had been very anxious lest the followers of Abdul Rahaman within the 
city, learning through him that we were spies, should fall upon us in a body, 
or assassinate us at the first opportunity. As I considered our situation, no 
longer safeguarded by the ignorance of our enemy concerning our very 
existence, I did not see how, in spite of the protection of the ruler of Bunny- 
bagh, we could long escape capture and a cruel death; but a very curious 
state of affairs met us in this town, the exact opposite of the political 
condition existing in Shubeli. .Here the entire population were pro-English, 
and in great fear of the Jehadis, none of whom was allowed, with the 
knowledge of the police, inside the gates. 

The ruler, on the contrary, was divided in his sentiments, but he had a 
strong anti-British bias, and I feel sure would have been unwilling to receive 
us had we not come on an errand of kindness for the Khan. His affection for 
his wife’s father won us his sympathy in spite of his prejudice against 
England, for to him family ties were stronger than politics. He did not wish 
any public demonstration of any kind, preferring peace within his boundaries 
to intrigue and violence, and the reception next morning was for the purpose 
of removing any doubt that might lurk in the minds of the people of Bunny- 
bagh as to my status of tradesman. His Excellency advised me, under no 
circumstances, to drop that disguise. So I made presents even to the smallest 
nobleman and to the meanest squire, with fitting humility. All the courtiers 
were pleased at the sight of so much gold and the presto-lights that I had 
brought with me. They flashed the latter everywhere, and exclaimed in 
Persian: “A very star in mortal hand! Wonder upon wonder!” Fortunately I 
had brought plenty of these playthings to give away as suitable presents, for 
they placated grown-ups as well as children. 


All the men of Bunnybagh wore voluminous trousers, long shirts of thick 
wool (skin and all), vests, and on top of these, woolen blankets. They had 
long beards and carried vast turbans on their heads, and for shoes wore, tied 
to their feet, poorly tanned sheepskin that looked like ancient cothurns. Any 
good shoes to be found among them had been imported from India. To all of 
them India was a veritable paradise and a land of plenty. The poor had mud 
huts and the rich stone houses. Sanitation was not very good. But the sun 
shone in the morning and smote the the surrounding hills into pillars of 
golden flame, and at sunset the clefts in them burnt like cauldrons of ruby. 
The sheep grazed up and down and the women tended them, Amazonian and 
unveiled. 

As soon as the news of my arrival was broad-Cast by the shepherdesses 
from hill to hill, all kinds of nomadic traders poured into Bunnybagh to 
exchange their beautiful fabrics, gems, and pottery, for Sheffield knives, 
Manchester cotton cloth, European cooking pans, small looking-glasses, 
combs, buttons, thread, needles, and diverse other European shoddy. Trading 
went on briskly for about two days. All suspicion was quieted. I was 
accepted as a trader, crafty as well as generous. As soon as my status was 
established, two bits of information were vouchsafed me by the spies of 
Bunnybagh, namely, that the Greeks were defeating the Turks in Asia 
Minor, and that Donaldson was still safe in the hands of his captors, who 
were about a hundred miles northeast, in the desert. While I waited for His 
Excellency to show his mind in regard to his father-in-law’s request, 
for which, as an Oriental, he must be allowed due time, I listened to anyone 
that had anything to say. The traders, no matter from what direction they 
came, were all one in their rabid talk, men and boys alike within the town 
bought English goods, and desired English protection from the cruel hordes 
of plundering bands that often broke through Bunnybagh on their way to 
and from the remote fastnesses of Central Asia. But His Excellency, the 
ruler of the town, a dark man of medium height, flat-faced, and black- 
bearded, about forty years old, with an abrupt manner of speech, confided to 
me over a game of bridge: 

“They have cooked their own goose, these Christians. They had no 
business to set the mangy and diseased Greeks upon the keepers of the 
prestige of our religion — the Turks. I might be a friend of the British, had 
they let loose upon Turkey a foe worthy of her mettle. To be killed by such 
low enemies is an insult that we will never forget. Britain had no right to set 
these insects upon the defenders of Islam.” 



I said: “I too am saddened, 0 Master of men. This Greek invasion of 
Turkey has robbed my sleep of peaceful dreams. I too am writhing with 
agony of the soul at the encouragement of Greece by Britain. But Allah will 
not desert his faithful, whom it is His business to help.” 

“I am not so sure that Allah minds His business as of old. He seems to 
have a love for the pig-eaters!” remarked His Excellency gloomily. 

“It is indeed a perplexing age we live in, O Moulder of Destiny,” I said, 
and we continued our cards at an ivory table, seated on Bokhara rugs and 
smoking Russian tobacco. We played in silence for a time, and then he 
announced suddenly: 

“Thou shalt be helped to carry on thy private vengeance. That is above 
international amenities.” 

Not a word about his father-in-law’s call for help! 

His Excellency soon proceeded to show me his supreme favor, which 
proved beyond a doubt that we were brothers, for he invited me to dinner in 
his harem with his mother, sisters, and wife. I was astonished at the 
magnitude of the favor shown me. Only the nearest relatives are admitted to 
the strict seclusion of the harem, and that I should be received by these 
ladies surpassed all expectations and broke all precedent. 

For this great occasion, after performing my ablutions, I donned a silken 
choga on top of which I placed a jeweled toga. I wore satin trousers of blue, 
and vermilion slippers, and crowned all this splendor with a turban of purple 
hue on whose front showed a diamond. Thus dressed to the hilt, and with 
some precious stones for presents in my hand, I entered the harem, the holy 
of holies, from behind a curtain of Kashmere shawls. 

First appeared His Excellency’s mother, a lady of sixty, in Turkish 
trousers and a silk veil. I saluted her, and she in turn saluted me. Then came 
the three sisters, two married, and the youngest — a girl of seventeen, still 
unmarried. Then entered Her Excellency, the chief’s wife. She was about 
twenty-eight years old — a most beautiful woman, different from the rest of 
the family, who were all dressed alike, and who looked alike, with flat faces 
and stocky figures. Her Excellency wore Turkish trousers of more 
voluminous folds. The upper part of her body was covered with a long silken 
shirt, under which one detected the influence of European stays. Her nose 
was straight, her eyes dark and slanting, and her face oval with thick sensual 
lips and finely rounded chin. She had evidently imbibed European 
influences, and I learned afterward that she spoke French and wore clothes 



brought by caravan from Constantinople. She addressed her mother-in-law 
in orthodox fashion, however, 

“O venerable Queen of our home, your slaves are ready!” 

At this, the mother signed to the ladies; they kicked off their slippers and 
sat down on a thick Persian carpet, a green-blue forest, in which white-robed 
men were slaying yellow lions and golden deer. That carpet must have been 
thirty feet long and ten feet broad — a priceless work of art. On its center 
stood a large table as high as the ladies’ chests, as they knelt on their heels 
around it. It was black, inlaid with ivory vines and roses wrought from 
mother-of-pearl. The two women servants spread an ibex-wool tablecloth, 
and I knelt down with His Excellency at the end, laying out my presents 
upon the table. The ladies were delighted with the jewels. They put on their 
wrists and fingers their respective bangles of diamonds and rings of Panna 
(emerald). Then from behind the curtains were borne large China bowls 
filled with viands, steaming with the fragrance of rich seasoning — Pilau, 
Korma, Kavab, in their own nests of china, each piece of porcelain not less 
than a hundred years old. 

Now entered the two younger brothers of His Excellency, one snub-nosed 
and insignificant ill appearance, the other Roman-nosed, hard-faced* and 
crafty. They sat down beside us, and the ceremonies began. His Excellency 
dipped his clean hands into a bowl and handed me a morsel of meat, which I 
took with my fingers and ate-Then the mother, then Her Excellency, then the 
sisters, then the brothers, each gave me a bit of meat. With this ceremony I 
had been made their blood-brother. A small pitcher with a pipe-like stem 
was next handed about, and we all drank liquid sherbet from it. Our pact was 
sealed, and we went on with the dinner amid jokes and laughter. I told all 
manner of stories about India, and the wide world without, of which 
evidently they could not hear enough. 

At last that heavenly feast came to its end-Cloves and cardamom seeds 
were distributed for us to chew, flavoring our mouths with their fragrance. 
This is a good custom in countries where food is cooked with heavy 
seasoning that clings to the breath unless dispelled by spices. Then we 
saluted one another and parted. 

His Excellency showed me to my room. There, to my utter amazement, I 
found awaiting me a veiled young lady. I could not believe my eyes. But as 
His Excellency clapped his hands twice, the girl lifted her veil, and behold, it 
was Vrigu, disguised as a woman! 



And now, at last, His Excellency unfolded his plan; the meal of 
brotherhood was not without result. He said abruptly: 

“Set forth tonight upon thy journey, but make as if toward Persia. March 
as long as the moon shines, then stop and await the rising sun, when thou 
mayest safely change thy course. Turn east, and on thy way back to Shubeli 
thou wilt find me awaiting thee. Proceed rapidly. If anyone obstructs thee, 
hesitate not to fight.” 

His Excellency did then intend to relieve his father-in-law, in spite of his 
anti-British sympathies. What a relief to know this, at last! 

“I shall myself sally forth on the morrow,” he continued, “with my wife 
and a retinue of three hundred servants. Thy son will go disguised as a maid- 
servant of my wife’s, who, we shall announce, is starting on a long deferred 
visit to her father’s court. Vrigu must be seen by no one on the road between 
here and Shubeli, for the Jehadis have been searching for him since his 
escape from Abdul Rahaman’s camp. Two more caravans, four hundred 
each, will start out after me. All of us will be well armed beneath our robes. I 
plan our campaign to Shubeli in this fashion because I know not whether we 
can break through otherwise. But proceeding thus in four different groups, 
one at least is bound to reach its destination. If by any mischance I meet thee 
not upon the road, make the best of thy way onward to Shubeli. Say farewell 
now to thy son, perhaps for a few hours only, perhaps for — longer.” 

With these words spoken in a staccato voice, he rose to his feet and 
walked out of the room. There was danger ahead I knew, and uncertainty in 
my parting from Vrigu, whose fate should he now be discovered by the 
Jehadis, I could not bear to contemplate, but I saw that His Excellency’s plan 
was the wisest that could be made under the circumstances. 

That evening I found that everything was in readiness and an ample 
caravan prepared for me, well loaded with rifles at bottom and merchandise 
on top, together with Persian disguises to be assumed on the road. With the 
half-moon shining on our path we moved westward. Bunnybagh fell away 
on the horizon behind us like a fairy castle lost in a dream. There was a pain 
in my heart — the pain and anxiety of parting with Vrigu; I regretted also to 
leave His Excellency and his wife, I thought of them and of our enemy 
Abdul Rahaman, and of the mystery of his double appearances. Fortunately I 
had nothing to do with guiding the caravan which was left to the desert- 
pilots of His Excellency. They attended to everything while I sat on my 
camel and wondered at the doming sky glittering with stars and the moonlit 



spaces desolate, lonely and blanched as a corpse. As soon as the moon went 
down we rested for the night. 

The next morning we veered about as prearranged and hastened east 
toward Shubeli. 

About an hour before noon we met His Excellency with his wife and 
caravan. It was a relief that this much of our plan at least had not miscarried! 
In the caravan were four women, one of whom was my son Vrigu disguised. 
It had been well thought out. What more natural than a chance meeting 
between Their Excellencies on their way to their father’s home, and the 
traveling merchant prince who with his caravan of fifty people and forty 
camels was on his way from Persia to Shubeli; and how natural too that the 
merchant should continue forward with the larger caravan to their mutual 
destination! 

My reader may ask who was left in charge at Bunnybagh? His 
Excellency’s mother aided by her two sons who hated one another so that 
each reported to her the slightest doings of his rival. The sons were seasoned 
spies and each tried to outdo the other in her favor by what he found out. 
That enabled the clever old lady to administer Bunnybagh without difficulty. 
All this was imparted to me not without some relish by the ruler, in his usual 
laconic manner. 

Two runners brought us the news that the other caravans — three hundred 
strong, each armed to the teeth — were now on their way to Shubeli. In fine, 
all was going well with us. At times, in spite of our disguises, Vrigu and I 
had to hide from the caravans that passed our way, lying small as bundles on 
our camels’ backs and covered by evil-smelling rags. For it was not possible 
to know how and when Abdul Rahaman’s men would pass us. What eyes 
those caravan drivers had! At a distance that not even field glasses could 
penetrate they would point at the horizon and discern a line as thin as one in 
the palm of the hand. They could count the camels and the ponies and 
distinguish even the colors that caparisoned the animals. 

In an hour or two that line would come nearer and the untrained eye could 
perceive a procession of jeweled insects glittering against the hard amber- 
colored cliffs at sundown. And just about dusk, they would wind around a 
shoulder of a hill and vanish into a river-bed full of everything but water. 
Then, as we sat under the stars after our dinner smoking our pipes, suddenly, 
like giants in a nightmare, the men and animals would loom about twenty 
feet away from us. 



One evening when we had thrown all decorum and reserve to the wind, it 
being very warm, we sat out in the open and in the light of the moon smoked 
our pipes, and talked with Her Excellency. She was unveiled, sitting in the 
doorway of her tent. Facing her sat her husband and myself. Both of our 
masculine backs were turned to the moon which shone full on Her 
Excellency’s face. We were discussing an English poet, Her Excellency’s 
favorite — Shelley. She knew six languages and was a feminist to boot. I was 
quoting, and just when I had said, “Hurling our spears against invulnerable 
nothings,” she cried out with surprise and pulled down the veil over her face. 
We drew our revolvers and turned in the flash of an eye. 

“Salaam Alekam!” said a man’s voice. 

His face seemed familiar to me. At once I was on my guard. 

The stranger looked a while at His Excellency and at me. Then he said: “I 
take a load of figs to India. Tell me, O True Believers, how the road lies 
yonder?” 

His Excellency answered, “The road is safe to those who harbor no 
treachery in their own hearts and no fear in their own minds.” 

“Well spoken, O Eagle of Courage! Alekam Salaam. ” 

Then he gave an eerie cry down the hillside that echoed strangely in the 
distance, an ominous sound that sent a chill down my spine. I noticed that it 
affected our followers who turned and looked at each other askance, and 
even His Excellency made a restless movement as though to brush away 
something unpleasant. Then the long line of a caravan rose and passed us 
like leviathans and disappeared in the sea of moonlit space. 

Something had aroused our suspicions. What, I do not know, but we sent 
two men after that caravan. In an hour they returned and reported that 
instead of continuing, it had stopped only a mile east of us, and the men 
whose numbers far exceeded ours were preparing to pitch their tents for the 
night. 

Though I did not know who his companions were, I had recognized the 
face of the man that asked us for direction. He was not a Turkoman, nor an 
Afghan, he was a citizen of India, and there was no doubt left in my mind 
that he had recognized me. That weird cry that he had given to his comrades 
was a signal. It danced over the desolate steppes like the battle-cry of 
witches. 



While these matters were going through my head I looked more closely at 
the cliffs that lay bathed in moonlight on our right, and I remembered them 
to be the same that I had recognized on my Journey out from Shubeli. 

“Excellency,” I said, “whence came the echo of that man’s cry! Was it 
from those cliffs that shine scarlet at sunset as if they were made of basalt, 
and white as bone in the moonlight?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “Those are the cliffs of the dead. They return the cry 
of the living. They lie between us and Shubeli. Our route is to the north of 
them, a two days’ roundabout march. But no man crosses those cliffs though 
it would cut the road to Shubeli in half; they devour all who enter them,” 

“I wonder why, on my journey toward Bunnybagh, my man would not 
speak to me of them I” said I. 

“Did they not pass by softly?” His Excellency asked. 

“Yes, they did, I remember; very softly.” 

“All fear those cliffs,” he said. “No pilot of the desert can be brought to 
speak of them in their vicinity. Had the stranger made no noise tonight, there 
would have been no echo, and none would have mentioned them. There is a 
legend that they ate up the armies of Genghis Khan when he tried to cross 
that way to India. The heathen gods of that country who dwell in the cliffs 
devour all who enter them. The echo that you hear is their warning cry. 
‘Beware!’ “ 

Abruptly I said, “Your Excellency, give me, I pray you, fifty men.” 

“Fifty men?” he exclaimed in astonishment. “For what purpose dost thou 
desire them?” 

“To attack that caravan,” I replied. 

“No man of my company would go on such an errand near the cliffs,” he 
answered. “They would expect certain death. Thou, a Hindu, may be safe in 
the midst of those gods, but no one of my faith.” 

Just then the wind arose and it shivered and rattled the echoes which 
sounded like a monster licking his chops. Everyone, including His Ex- 
cellency and his wife, shuddered. 

That acted as a spur to my spirit. I said: 

“Very well, then. I will undertake my errand alone with Vrigu.” 

“But to what purpose?” cried His Excellency aghast. “What can you two 
do against a caravan greater than this?” 



“I have a premonition,” I replied. “Act as I tell you. Strike camp and 
move to the north of that bivouacking caravan. Then proceed due east 
toward Shubeli. March day and night till you reach the town.” 

“Strange orders these!” exclaimed His Excellency. 

“But,” I explained, “Is it not evident that the caravan awaits but the dark 
of the moon to attack us? Our best chance since your other caravans are 
behind us, and time presses at Shubeli, is for you to proceed on your way 
rapidly while we creep as near as possible to that camp, and by some means 
arouse the echoes so that all will fear to move and will remain where they 
are shuddering and praying for day.” 

“But the gods will eat you up!” he cried in consternation. 

“What matter? If two lives can save the kingdom of the Khan, Her 
Excellency’s father, is it not worth the sacrifice?” 

Without more ado I sent for Vrigu to join us and explained to him my 
plan which, as may be imagined, he welcomed with his usual eagerness for 
adventure. Hidden in Her Excellency’s tent, he changed his disguise to that 
of an Afghan lad. Both of us then said farewell to Their Excellencies in spite 
of their anxious protests, and made our way to the rear of the caravan. We 
took with us food and a bottle of water, two large daggers, and a pair of 
automatics apiece. Then we went out upon our strange adventure. 


CHAPTER X 

THE BATTLE OF THE ECHOES 

AS we walked we whispered instructions to each other. The moon was 
already slanting toward the horizon. The wind which had been blowing from 
the south now veered to the west. The nights were usually still, and I was 
unprepared for wind, especially from this quarter, which I feared might 
dissipate the echoes. After we had drawn quite close to the enemies’ camp 
we fell on our faces and began to crawl on all fours blending, as it were, into 
the undulating ground beneath us. We drew nearer and nearer. We could 
hear men snoring in their sleep within their tents. I could discern the noise of 
ponies switching their hairy tails. Of a sudden a man chattered almost in our 
ears, frightening us badly. We stopped and waited and it turned out to be 
only one of the sleepers having a nightmare. 


There was no light visible except that of the moon. I saw the plan of the 
camp; the camels and ponies in serried lines stood between the human 
beings in their tents and those terrible cliffs, as though beasts that have no 
superstitions were a protection from the intrusion of the supernatural 
whispers and echoes. 

Now we distinctly heard the sound of two voices speaking together. We 
went around where the beasts were and began to walk, stooping nearly 
double between them and crawling under the bellies of camels. 

Not a soul was guarding the approach to the camp on that side, apparently 
expecting no human attack from that direction. We pursued the sounds in the 
freezing cold of night and soon we descried a small tent from which they 
issued. Not the voices so much as the language seemed familiar, but by this 
time the wind was stronger and the sound of it blowing the sand against the 
side of the tent made it difficult to hear distinctly. I could almost swear that 
they were talking one of the languages of India — Hindusthani. Then I heard 
someone say loudly, and this time there was no doubt that it was in 
Hindusthani, “What is that sound of feet without?” 

Someone else answered that it was the beasts of burden shifting weight 
from one pair of legs to another, or the wind shaking a rope. 

Now Vrigu and I fell on our faces. Then we drew out our daggers as 
prearranged between us. I stretched out one hand, and buried my dagger far 
beyond my head into the ground. Then I pulled hard till my shoulder reached 
to it. Then with the dagger in the other hand, I repeated the process, which 
brought me another arm’s length nearer the tent where the two men were 
talking. We chose this way of progress to avoid any sound different from 
that of the perpetually moving sand. About a dozen strokes more and both 
Vrigu and I reached the half-open flap-door. There was a light burning and 
as we looked within more closely we were paralyzed with a shock of 
surprise for the moment. Was I dreaming? I could not believe that was 
awake for there was — Abdul Rahaman himself talking to his own double! 

Were the Indian gods of those cliffs playing a sinister joke upon us? 
Otherwise, how account for a man talking to himself; and the double was 
talking too. Though I had suspected that there must be two Abdul Rahamans 
to account for the sudden and unexplained appearances of the man, yet, 
brought face to face with the fact of the extraordinary likeness, I was over- 
whelmed. 

But listen! What were they saying? 



“Brother, the moon will set in an hour, and we must attack. After we have 
settled with Bunnybagh and the Hindu spies, we shall take Shubeli.” 

The other answered, “It were folly to risk too much, for even if 
Bunnybagh reaches Shubeli with the Hindus and the rest of the caravan, he 
will be outnumbered there by our people. We are not in full force now, and 
at the eleventh hour my heart misgives me.” 

“Yet, my brother,” said the first Abdul Rahaman, “our force outnumbers 
Bunnybagh’ s even now; so let us kill these reptiles before they augment the 
number of the loyalists of Shubeli! Kill thine enemy when to do so is simple 
and easy, and remove the last obstacle in the way. Some of our men are a 
mile to their left, and we are only half a mile to their right. The cry of our 
scout was the awaited signal from our caravan: the moment the moon sets 
they will expect the attack, and we can close upon them from two sides as 
the jaws of a crocodile close upon its prey.” 

“Be it so, though of a sudden my assurance wavers like a reed in the 
wind,” the first brother decided; “come, let us inspect the camp.” 

I was past wondering whether Bunnybagh would have time to slip 
through the trap, past all thinking and action, after what I had seen and 
heard. I lay still, though both the men had arisen and were walking down 
toward the door of the tent. 

Vrigu had to pull me hard to make me rise to my feet. Then we both ran, I 
still not knowing what I was doing. Before you could count twenty, shots 
were heard in all directions. We had been discovered! We plunged between 
the legs of the animals, cutting their ropes and frightening them with yells in 
order to make them stampede. It was a wild medley of frenzied creatures 
rushing in all directions and shots ringing all about us. That din and 
desperate haste calmed and cooled my mind. Instantly I began to listen for 
the echoes which with this noise should overwhelm the entire camp with 
fear, but none came — only the sounds and confusion about us. Then I 
understood — the strong west wind was acting as I had feared it, might, like a 
muffler upon the reverberation from the cliffs. Was our plan to fail because 
of a puff of wind? For an instant anger against the airs of heaven overcame 
me, and then, in the light of the setting moon I saw two ponies ahead 
struggling at their halters. I screamed to Vrigu to jump on one. He did so, 
swift as a lightning flash. I slashed the rope of the beast and it dashed away 
as I jumped on the other, and, stooping low over its shoulder cut its rope 
with one stroke of my knife, and followed Vrigu in the direction of the cliffs. 



The pandemonium behind us increased with shots and shouts and cries of 
battle. The whole camp was aroused. Bullets whizzed by us. But we sped on 
as if they were no more than buzzing flies. 

Like a wolf pack hard on the trail of its prey, the camp pursued us. We 
could feel the shaken sand pounded by many hoofs. It shivered and trembled 
like a large harp beginning to quiver as the hand of a player falls across its 
strings. Just when we had galloped to the edge of the cliff, three men led by 
Abdul Rahaman himself raced ahead of us and when the hoofs of their flying 
horses struck the stony edge of the cliff, they turned and faced us. But we 
were ready for them and our shots felled two men before they could open 
fire on us. As the riders fell, the horses ran on, and the last I saw of them 
they were clambering up the sides of the cliffs. 

At this moment our own horses were struck and sank under us. We leaped 
to our feet and ambushed ourselves behind the dying beasts. Abdul Rahaman 
and his remaining friend had started to ride us down and were about to fire 
again; but I shot at one of the horses. All this took but an instant. I had just 
time to realize that the rest of the enemy would soon be upon us when there 
came a perfectly appalling sound, a noise so tremendous that it seemed as 
though a thousand thunderbolts had crashed before us. ... 

The echoes at last ... but what had happened? I had not an instant to 
wonder. The horse hard upon me reared, and as that horrible supernatural 
noise boomed and vibrated about us, it fell dead a foot from where I stood, 
its rider under it. That instant I saw the other horse and rider stampeding up 
the cliffs. The man pulled and jerked. He did everything in his power to stop, 
but in vain. The horse was scrambling among the stones at the foot of the 
thunderous cliffs whose roars had not yet subsided. The rider let go and 
leaped off its back, falling in a motionless heap on the sand. 

That instant I felt a pain in my thigh. The remorseless howling of the 
cliffs deadened all other sounds. Though I heard no shots I knew that I had 
been struck by a bullet from the fellow lying sideways under his dead horse 
a few feet from where I was standing. The pain made me leap like a tiger 
and fall upon him. Though his leg was broken he was yet full of strength. 

I wrung the revolver from his hand and smote him on the head again and 
again. He tried to throttle me with his hands. Oh, he held me as in a vise. I 
hit him in vain; he dodged my blows while like a python his arms circled 
around me. I was under him by now. Suddenly, as if a veil lifted, my eyes 
cleared and I could see that the man was no other than Abdul Rahaman, the 
murderer of Gastry. 



That gave me superhuman strength. I struggled like one possessed. I heard 
him say above the infernal racket that all through the struggle continued to 
resound above us, “You Hindu swine! If I finish you, then my brother can 
finish the pig-eaters. You dog of the dung-hill!” 

He had put his hands on my throat and was choking me to death. I felt as 
if someone had put an air pump in my head and was pumping air into it 
making it expand so that ... Just then the pressure ceased a little. The 
pumping stopped a moment. Then the fingers at my throat relaxed their hold 
further and further and Abdul Rahaman*s head fell drooping like a flower 
on my chest. Blood flowed like water hot and fast all over me. 

“Arise, Father, I have killed him,” I heard Vrigu say in spite of the 
deafening noises from above. Gradually he pulled me out from under Abdul 
Rahaman and stood before me covered with blood. 

I cannot tell when the noise of the cliffs subsided. But it was like a 
thunder-crash of silence when they stopped their fiendish racket which had 
frightened the horses of our assailants and saved our lives. I understood then 
that the wind must have fallen in the very nick of time, releasing the echoes, 
which however were so terrifically loud when at last they fell upon us, that I 
was convinced that more than the confusion in the camp had caused them. 
Had there been a battle with Bunnybagh after all, and who had won? There 
was nothing to tell us — absolute silence reigned. 

Soon the day broke, revealing the dead horses and three dead men. The 
man nearest us we both identified as one of the Abdul Rahamans, which one 
we could not tell. We walked further toward the cliffs where the ruddy light 
poured down in cataracts. Not very far from us lay the fourth dead man. 

Now was the time to look at the wound in my thigh which proved to be 
not deep nor dangerous. Vrigu bandaged it for me. In the fierce clear light of 
the risen sun we saw about a mile away a place cluttered with tent-canvas 
and other indistinguishable shapes, probably piles of dead men and dead 
beasts. Vrigu made me seat myself where I stood, while he went to in- 
vestigate. I felt so tired that I lay on my back and went to sleep. 

When Vrigu roused me, I saw that he had brought all kinds of food and a 
couple of bottles of water. Without much ado we sat down to breakfast. He 
said: “There was a battle over there last night, if I read the signs correctly. At 
least a hundred of the enemy are lying dead. All their tents have tumbled 
down and some of them have been trampled under the feet of camels, horses, 
and men. There is plenty of food left, however. We shan’t perish of hunger 
and thirst even if we have to stay here a fortnight before a passing caravan 



picks us up. Father, what was that noise last night? Was it the sound of that 
battle raging behind us?” 

“Vrigu,” I explained, “there was without doubt a fierce battle in our rear, I 
think the forces of Bunnybagh must have attacked the men of Abdul 
Rahaman, in the midst of the confusion occasioned by us. Evidently the 
Abdul Rahamans were defeated and our men, not finding us, must have 
hurried on their way as prearranged; but the noise we heard was not of the 
battle itself but the echo of it rolling back upon us from the cliffs which are 
full of hollows and whispering galleries that magnify sounds a thousand 
fold. A battle that left only a hundred dead bodies behind it is not enough to 
make a thousand seas roar all at once. It is not the battle but the echo of its 
rifle-shots that raised that monstrous thunderstorm of sound. The noise was 
so magnified that Abdul Rahaman’ s horse fell: not my shot killed it but the 
diabolical laughter of the cliffs which frightened it so that its heart broke. 
But, Vrigu, had not the wind fallen when it did there would have been no 
echo, and probably no victory for Bunnybagh, and certainly no today for 
us!” 

“Father, let us investigate those cliffs,” proposed this young optimist 
eagerly, too interested in the next adventure to give heed to the past. 

“What!” 

“Yes, why not? We are left here without camels or horses. We might as 
well explore the place.” 

“It is not a bad idea. But what about food?” I questioned. 

“I will load up at the camp and carry enough for several days,” 

“Very well,” I agreed. “The sun is hot. We cannot go where the dead are. 
We might as well seek the cliffs.” 

At that moment I noticed birds like vultures circling above us — far away 
up in the blue. 

In a short time we were actually among the cliffs which were about an 
eighth of a mile from where we had fought. The rocks at close quarters 
looked like granite through which ran veins of garnet. It was hard climbing, 
especially since one of my legs was troubling me. However, after the first 
cliff, we met a declivity which we followed. When we reached the next high 
ledge and stood at last on top of it, we heard the most unearthly sounds. 
Every time we stepped on the rock it boomed and resounded from a 
thousand directions, and it almost froze our vitals when above all the other 



noises rose the shrill neighing of a horse, as if the ghosts of a thousand 
horses were trying to frighten us. 

“But,” I said to Vrigu who was white with fear, “those two horses of the 
first two fellows we killed ran in the direction of these cliffs. In fact there is 
a third horse of the man who was killed in falling, before Abdul Rahaman 
fell upon me. Let us go and find these animals.” I proposed that adventure to 
soothe his nerves. 

So on we went, Vrigu not quite fearless and I limping and sometimes 
leaning on his shoulder. Every step we took echoed against the rocks that 
rose before us straight as a knife. But we moved against the higher cliffs, 
walking as softly as possible on the edge that ran along them. 

After we had zigzagged along the side of the heights we came upon a vast 
archway about three hundred feet high and just as broad. Beyond and 
through it we could see galleries on galleries of hollowed hills stretching 
into the distance. As soon as we entered that mammoth portal, all the echoes 
ceased. Before us spread a vast valley of rocks; about five miles across it a 
huge mountain range reared its many heads. On that valley the sunlight 
danced in iridescence. Emeralds, diamonds, opals, rubies, crystals, topazes, 
and sapphires seemed to plunge into one’s sight, a cloud-burst of color. It 
was, in actual fact, only the heated rocks that were afire with light. There we 
saw two ponies standing bathed in red heat. We called them. They did not 
respond. Then again we called. Then again. At last they moved towards us. 
And no sooner had they put their muzzles on our hands than they knew that 
we were friends. 

We gave them some of our food — dates and figs — and a little water. They 
shivered with happiness as they drank up the latter from our hands. 

We decided to sleep in this spot all the morning. It was too hot to do 
anything else. When we awoke, that dance of color had ceased. The sun had 
shifted his angle and the entire valley was covered with shadows. But the 
hills beyond gleamed hard and white. We got on the two ponies and urged 
them across the valley. When we reached the other end, we found that it was 
very cold there; we and our mounts shivered beneath the mountain cliffs in 
their deep shadow. They now cantered along the side of the tall hills and 
after we had gone a few hundred yards the echoes began to grumble and 
growl here also, frightening the wretched ponies. Then above the roar we 
heard the neighing of another horse. 

Now I saw that certain parts of the rocks caught sounds in drum-like 
fashion and threw them back against other cliffs which in turn howled arid 



hurled them thus back and forth for a quarter of an hour at a time. We were 
fairly beleaguered and beset with sound! 

But no matter; we went along those high hills on foot, pulling our horses 
by their manes after us. Apparently they had realized the nature of the place 
we were in and their animal instinct told them that we were friends. The 
neighing that we had heard was of the third horse whom we could not find. 
Our ponies answered back, of course, every time the echoes shouted and that 
lost horse cried for help. 

We went about a mile further before the echoes relented and grew silent. 
Now we were between two high barren mountains and were walking on 
sand. Then the darkness grew thick as the walls of rocks themselves. We 
mounted the ponies again and let them go wherever their animal instincts 
prompted them. I fell asleep on my mount. I had been in pain all day. The 
fear of being trapped and driven mad by those sinister echoes had kept me 
going, but fatigue brought me peace. I handed the leadership of our 
caravan — if it can be so called — to Vrigu, and went to sleep, or, to be more 
accurate, dozed on my animal’s back. Vrigu, who was quite shaken, braced 
up considerably when he was made responsible to God for my life and that 
of the two ponies. They in turn had sensed the danger so clearly — Oh, the 
amazing omniscience that instinct gives to the dumb beasts — they went 
forward of their own accord in search of a way out. 

It may be asked why we did not attempt to return by the way we had 
come, now that we had mounts? We would have done so, I think, had not the 
horses themselves refused to turn back and face the echoes behind them — 
and to go back without them would have been no gain, and a hardship for 
me with my wounded leg that made me more than willing to trust to their in- 
stincts to extricate us from our difficulties. They plodded along patiently 
while still I dozed. . . . 

A sudden rearing of the ponies’ roused me. By now it was moonlit night. 
Our path was a ribbon of silver. The hills on both sides had withdrawn miles 
to our right and left. The beasts reared again. 

“Father, what is it making that hard noise under their hoofs? It is not sand, 
nor pebbles.” 

Vrigu got down and examined the ground, then mounted his pony again, 
urging it on. 

“What did you find?” I asked him. “Was the moonlight vivid enough to 
see?” 



“Bones, father,” he said calmly. “We are treading on bones.” 

In an instant it flashed through my mind, “Bones of Genghis Khan’s 
soldiers and horses lying here these hundreds of years!” 

Just then the air with its chilly fingers gripped every fiber of us. The 
horses shivered and neighed as if they had gone mad, at the same time 
dashing forward. Bones cracked and crunched under their feet while we 
hung on to the animals desperately. 

It seemed we were going all night long on nothing but bones. But in 
reality in about two hours we had crossed the region of the dead and were on 
solid ground. The air grew warmer and pleasanter and we decided to stop for 
the rest of the night. Sleep was out of the question. We gave the ponies some 
more figs to eat, but we could not rest. Then the moon went down and there 
came another spell of darkness thick as slabs of black rocks. We got on the 
ponies and urged them forward. They obeyed willingly. By instinct they 
knew the road now. 

At last when the day broke we found ourselves descending from the 
highland upon a caravan camp just finishing the morning meal. When the 
riders saw us and the direction from which we had come, they thought we 
were ghosts. But they soon realized that we were men and beasts in the 
flesh. 

They told us that they were going to Shubeli, six hours from that place, 
and asked us who we were. We informed them that we were magicians and 
we frightened them out of their wits. On the strength of their fears we made 
them feed us and guide us for the rest of our way. 

All that day Vrigu and I kept the caravan terrorized with tales of ghosts 
and “jins” that we had seen among those cliffs. They listened with great 
respect and longed to get rid of us. 

So they hurried more than usual, cutting short the siesta, and at about four 
hours after noonday, dropped us at the gate of Shubeli. 

The police and the state troops were guarding the entrance. They 
immediately recognized Vrigu and myself, for whom they had evidently 
been watching. In another hour I was lying in bed in my old room in the 
castle with Vrigu beside me sleeping the sleep of the just. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CAPTURE 


The next morning came His Highness the old Khan with his lanthorn, to 
rouse me. He took me in his arms as if I were his equal and brother. 

“Ah, my old trader,” exclaimed the venerable man. “It is well-nigh an age 
since thy caravan left me. Felicity has attended thy journeyings. Thou hast 
found the benison of success. Thy friend’s death is avenged. Now whither, 
into what Aladdin’s cave of commerce art thou going next?” said he, 
laughing. 

“Nay, Your Highness, my quest is still unfinished, but I came hither to 
rest my limbs and to shelter myself in the ample security of your governance 
for a space,” said I. 

Our talk roused Vrigu. He was about to get up, but His Highness said: 
“Rest thy limbs, O jewel of youth and favorite of Destiny. All thy exploits 
are now sung by the poets of the street in words of fitting praise. Thy deeds 
have foaled legends strong as the stallion of Rustam and winged as the best 
of poetry. We know thee and thy worth. It is an honor to me that thou 
shouldst rest under my roof,” 

“How have you been informed of our adventures, Your Highness?” I 
questioned. 

“My secret police have heard them from different lips. My daughter and 
son-in-law have talked of them ever since they entered this city after the 
great victory.” 

“When did they come?” I asked eagerly. 

“Two hours before thee,” he replied. (Our route through the cliffs was a 
short cut to Shubeli and had we been able to proceed without delay we 
should have reached the town before Their Excellencies’ forced march 
brought them to its gates.) “Their anxiety for thee and thy son was great 
when they learned you had not yet arrived,” went on the Khan, “and great 
was their rejoicing at the news of your safety. They attacked and destroyed 
the caravan of Abdul Rahaman, for they were joined by one of the other 
caravans from Bunnybagh.” 

“Where is Abdul Rahim?” I questioned. “I am ready for any emergency.” 

“Didst thou not slay him with thy magic of echoes, O Hindu wizard?” 
asked the Khan astonished. “His corpse, I say, was found among the slain.” 

“I slew his brother,” I said quietly. 

“What, are there two of them?” cried the old man. 



“Two brothers, probably twins. I beheld both of them in speech together 
before the battle,” I said. 

“Wonder upon wonder — all the magic-tales of Arabian nights pale before 
thine. Twin brothers!” 

“Like as two peas they resemble one another.” 

“Ha, now I comprehend how he could travel so swiftly, seeming to be in 
two places at one time, and why sometimes he is known as Abdul Rahaman 
and sometimes as Abdul Rahim. Also Zaffar brought me word that the 
reappearance of Abdul Rahim was rumored in the town, but I laughed Zaffar 
to scorn, for had not my son-in-law with his own eyes beheld Abdul’s dead 
body m the desert?” 

“Where was he seen?” I asked with no little excitement. 

“Zaffar will inform thee. Ah, joy is short-lived in this world.” The old 
man seemed hardly able to grasp my story and continued as though to 
himself. “When I told my son-in-law that thou wert here he said, ‘He has 
slain our enemy. The men we captured brought the corpse of Abdul Rahim 
and laid it before us in the sand, saying that their master had been pursued to 
the foot of the cliffs and was there strangled by the Hindu gods.’ Thus spoke 
my son-in-law, and now I hear from thee that there is yet another Abdul 
Rahim to deal with. Allah, in my old age I am spared not a single mis- 
chance.” 

“Your Highness, what knowledge have you of the cliffs?” I then asked the 
Khan. 

He answered after a grave pause: “It is an enchanted spot where the gods 
of India abide. None but Hindus are safe there. Wert thy religion other than 
Hinduism those gods would have devoured thee and left thy bones with the 
rest to be bleached by the moon.” 

“What is known about those bones?” asked Vrigu all inquiry. 

“Nothing, my son, save that armies and armies of the Khan of Tartary 
perished in that place.” 

“But, Your Highness, the roads through those cliffs do not lead anywhere 
but to your own kingdom. One of them brought us a day’s march nearer to it, 
cutting the distance by more than one-half. I can show you the very route 
and prove the truth of my words,” argued Vrigu. 

“Tut, tut. I do not wish to be shown,” answered His Highness gingerly. 
“No one will go near such a cursed place. It is good that you two are out of 



it. Speak no more of this matter, it makes my flesh creep. . . . The morning is 
already here. I must proceed to chapel and pray to Allah. I command you 
both, speak not of that ghost-haunted place, else my subjects may murder 
you as friends of demons and ghouls. Farewell.” 

He blew out the light in his lanthom and walked out majestically. 

It is needless to say that we obeyed his command. 

In two days my leg was much better and I was able to attend a private 
audience in the reception room of the Khan. Before we went we performed 
our ablutions and had our beards perfumed with attar; we put on very simple 
white robes caught around the waist with blue woolen girdles, but we no 
longer appeared as a merchant and his servant; we were now the equal of 
any noble in the court. 

As we entered the room we were met by that fierce man, Zaffar, dressed 
in yellow. His Excellency of Bunnybagh was already there before us. The 
son-in-law knelt before the old Khan — he fell like a bird of prey and rose 
like a flame springing from a lighted fire! His father-in-law too had risen to 
his feet and took the younger man in his arms. 

“O son of mine, thou right arm, thou virtue riding on lightning, blessings 
upon blessings, victory upon victory, O compeller and humbler of foes!” 

The younger man said in turn, “Master, father, mighty in your serenity, 
redoubtable leader of heroes!” 

Now came my turn. I bowed and rose to my feet. The Khan received my 
obeisance standing, which is a mark of respect. After exchanging a few 
civilities we sat down to confer. 

I had never seen this room. It was like a hollowed-out topaz in its beauty. 
The walls and floor were of polished stone, but it had only two holes in one 
wall for windows through which the early afternoon sun poured a dim light 
from the northwest. His Highness sat on a high pile of rugs, blue and black, 
and leaned against a mountain of snow-white pillows that rose halfway 
towards the ceiling. His son-in-law sat by his side a little below him, while 
the rest of us, Vrigu with the Chief of Secret Police and I, crouched beneath 
them on the bare floor. 

The Khan spoke first, his weary old eyes glinting like sunlight falling on a 
wet rock, and gesticulating freely without reserve or repose, more a man 
than a king. 



“Half of our subjects have gone over to the Jehadis. The other half have 
remained loyal but with cold hearts.” He stopped and signed to Zaffar to 
speak. In his colorless voice the Chief of Police stated: 

“There is no doubt that the Jehadis still mean to attack India. The battle of 
the cliffs has no more than delayed the accomplishment of their schemes. As 
soon as possible they will take secure hold of this Khanate for the base of 
their operations. Will Your Highness permit this move? What say you, 
Sire?” 

The old Khan looked at Bunnybagh and roared, “I shall fight!” 

“Fight by all means, Your Highness. Unless you are already convinced 
that the Jehadis are in the right,” replied his son-in-law briefly, while with 
his hand he stroked and bent up his black beard in order to sniff from it the 
perfume of fresh attar. 

The Khan’s eyes grew somber like fire under smoke. He withdrew his 
thoughts into the deeps of his soul. Everything, his eyes, hands, mouth, even 
the white mane on his head seemed to vibrate with determination. He looked 
outward again; his eyes cleared as he gazed at us. 

“I believe the Jehadis are right. The Christian is a python on the body of 
our homeland. He crushes us in his coil. He wants none of us, save to toil for 
him under the ground and above as well.” A pause followed. Then he added 
firmly: “But though the Jehadis are right in their desire to extirpate the 
Christians, they are wrong in their design. Speak” — he motioned with his 
hand to the Chief of his Secret Police — ’’and disclose what thou hast 
discovered.” 

That fierce visaged, yellow-robed, serpent-eyed man began again in his 
expressionless voice: “Four different bands are converging on this point. 
Two from Bokhara, one from Khos-tan, and one from the direction of 
Thibet. They are not all Mohammedans, our spies informed me. There are 
Chinese, Hindus, and some Europeans among them. They are determined to 
take Shubeli. Then their plan is to pour into India through a new road made 
by their own people, unknown to the British.” 

His Highness addressed his son-in-law again. 

“Shall I hand over this kingdom of mine to such a motley crew of 
cosmopolites as this? Thou hast heard that though some of them are 
Mohammedans, their comrades are not all of our religion. My nostrils widen 
with anger at the thought of this impiety.” 



Bunnybagh sniffed at his beard several times, then spoke with cold cruel 
force: “Jehadi or no Jehadi, all of them shall pass under the edge of the 
sword if they dare dispossess you of your kingdom. You shall sit on your 
throne as long as there is power in you to take your breath. Until you die 
your natural death no one shall touch a hair of your head. I am weary of re- 
volts and tales of revolt It is time to show these sick wolves of rebellion that 
we, the rulers of men, mean to sit upon our thrones. Let them do what they 
like with the Christian empires, that is none of our affair, but Your Highness, 
I am determined to fight for your throne as well as for the others on which 
Mohammedan Kings, Khans, and Amirs sit. We will give no quarter to 
rascals.” Then, turning to us, he went on: “As you all know here, we fought 
the Jehadis several nights ago. Abdul Rahaman endeavored to trap me. 
When the moon set and we had started our march in the dark, he opened fire 
far off, to our left. Then the firing began on the right. I fell on the second 
band. I had not intended to strike at that time, but there was confusion in 
their ranks. They were caught between my rifle-men’s firing and the 
howling of the cliffs. Allah be thanked for that; we finished them quickly 
and were ready to meet the attack on our left. It was a horrible predicament 
for us as well. To fight in the dark as the Hindu gods were howling required 
courage. However, help came from the city of Bunnybagh and the enemy 
fled before us, running from the echoes. I caught a hundred prisoners — a 
burden to my patience for it is hard work to watch and feed a hundred men 
in a desert. 

“I am deeply grateful for thy powers,” he said, speaking to me. “Hadst 
thou not shaken the echoes of those cliffs again and again we could not have 
frozen the entrails of Abdul Rahaman’ s men with abject terror.” (Of course, 
it was he himself who was the shaker of echoes, but this his superstitious 
fears prevented him from understanding.) “We were not frightened,” he 
went on, “for we knew that it was thy wizardry used to aid us that brought 
forth the spirits of the cliffs. Oh, what a slaughter of the enemy we made!” 

Vrigu and I said nothing in answer for we were obeying orders not to 
discuss the mysterious echo land. But I did break in to ask for the news most 
important to me. 

“There are two Abdul Rahamans, and by now Your Excellency doubtless 
knows I slew only one. Where then is the other brother, Abdul Rahim?” 

It was Zaffar who replied: “He is in this very town. He came a day and a 
night after you, having escaped with a few followers after the battle. But an 
hour before this audience I succeeded in extorting the information from the 



prisoners that Abdul Rahaman and his brother Rahim were the leaders of the 
attack on Shubeli.” 

“United, our combined forces can annihilate them all as a flood wipes out 
a forest,” Bunnybagh affirmed. 

The Khan had been trying to speak and now the old warrior roared, “Well 
said, O son of my spirit, O worthy husband of my worthy daughter. Let us 
war on the remaining dog and his mangy followers!” 

He turned to me and asked my help. On my assenting, the Chief of Police 
said, in his callous voice, “The old coffee-house is the Jehadi headquarters. 
They make no secret of it, but I have found out from a prisoner whom I 
tortured, that tonight at eight a play will be given there to which all the town 
will go except the Jehadis. As soon as the unwary, loyal folk enter, the 
Jehadis led by Abdul Rahim will surround the place and keep them captive 
there; then signals of sky-rockets will be sent up and the caravans that are 
without the gates will hasten to fall upon this town. Once this town is taken 
they will proceed on to India.” 

“In the name of the Silence of God,” I exclaimed, “Your Highness, this 
must not be allowed! They shall not enter India!” But, alas, it was evident 
that the Khan and his son-in-law had no interest in India. To keep their own 
thrones and safeguard their religion was their only concern; they looked no 
further afield and my indignation and anguish now struck no chord of 
response. But the old Khan of Shubeli said: 

“Friend, I love thee, if I love not India. I will do all that is in my power to 
yield thee thy measure of revenge. He who killed thy friend shall be handed 
over to thee to do with as thou seest fit” 

Since the capture of Abdul Rahim and the protection of the interests of the 
Khan would be the best means of preventing the attack on India, I forebore 
to argue. 

We sat down to draw out a plan of campaign. First, we decided to shut the 
city gates as soon as dusk fell and thus obstruct the easy entrance of the 
caravans of Jehadis. Next we would warn every loyal subject not to enter 
(the trap of) the coffee-house theater. We decided to line up soldiers of state, 
armed to the teeth but disguised as civilians, at the door of every house in 
the lane that led to a certain mansion where the Secret Police said Abdul 
Rahim ordered and arranged his groups of Jehadis. 

That night, after the evening prayer, our men were stationed all along the 
way to the coffeehouse theater. They stood by twos and threes dressed as 



young noblemen and apparently talking to each other to while away the 
time. They said, within the hearing of the passers-by: “The play will not take 
place tonight. No use in going to the coffee-house, then. Did you hear that an 
army of two thousand men are due to enter this town from Bunnybagh?” 

In an hour a fearful suspicion had been created in the entire town. Out of 
its ten thousand male adult population about five hundred only went to the 
theater. The rest heard the talk of our agents and suspecting that something 
dangerous was afoot, went home and armed themselves. They said to each 
other, “Two thousand soldiers from Bunnybagh Some mischief is doing 
tonight Better stay at home armed and protect our families.” 

But the five hundred who went to the theater gave the Jehadis hope. They 
said to one another: “The whole town will pour in shortly. A bit late, but 
they will all come if we give them time. Then we shall close in and hold 
them prisoners.” 

But before long, the cannons boomed from the palace and five hundred of 
the three thousand state troops, who had been drawing an invisible cordon 
around the house in the lane which I have mentioned, sprang into action. 
Against all precedent, Vrigu, the Chief of Secret Police, and I led the attack, 
but as we three could recognize Abdul Rahim, we advanced while the Khan 
and Bunnybagh brought up the rear. It did not take us long to gain 
possession of the house in the lane. With the booming of cannons, yells 
broke out far and near. About a hundred men fell upon us as we were 
venturing inside. A terrible fight began. For a while none of us were aware 
of anything but shots, brandished scimitars, and yells. Vrigu and I fought our 
way through, pressed forward from behind by our charging five hundred. 
We smashed into the inner harem at last — a spacious walled enclosure about 
two hundred feet square. In its center was a small swimming pool built out 
of marble. We charged, yelling and screaming. Men and women” flew 
before us. 

Vrigu and I pressed forward and lo! in the swimming pool I saw half a 
dozen men crouching and firing. They had been safely entrenched there, but 
now our soldiers surrounded them. With a fearful oath, out leaped Abdul 
Rahim and hurled himself at Vrigu’ s throat. I drew my revolver and fired. 
Abdul Rahim fell, writhing like a snake in the bathing pool. Vrigu leaped 
after him and grabbed him as he swooned. His wound was slight but before 
he regained consciousness he was in chains. Thus we captured alive the 
second of the Abdul Rahamans. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE ASSASSIN’S STORY 

This is the story which we extracted at last from Abdul Rahim. 

I visited him where he was concealed, for fear of an attempt at rescue 
from his followers within the city, in one of the cellars of the Khan’ s palace 
which I can hardly describe as a prison. He sat impassive and remote, his 
high narrow forehead gleaming almost white in the pale light from the only 
window which was scarcely more than a barred hole near the roof, his 
curious long-fingered hands folded before him, refusing to acknowledge my 
presence by so much as the flicker of an eyelid. I despaired of making him 
speak, but I talked to him instead, and gradually I began to sense a relaxation 
in the concentration of his thought. As I commenced to tell him something 
of my own story and how I had been driven to my long pursuit of him 
through love of my friend, I found myself expressing, without any 
premeditation, all the heaped-up pain and grief of these many months. Only 
then his reserve broke, 

“What is your sorrow to my sorrow?” he cried. “I weep for my brother, 
who was to me as a part of mine own mind and flesh. What is grief for the 
loss of a friend compared to the woe of one who mourns for the very 
dwelling-place of his heart?” 

“Nay,” I answered passionately, “thy brother was slain in fair fight, not 
cruelly murdered as he slept, an innocent victim of your fanatical blind 
hate.” 

“Ah,” he said with a bitter laugh, “I see that blood alone is not enough to 
wipe out blood; you measure assassination by assassination and my death is 
to be a forfeit to your revenge! Be it so then. My cause will not die if I die. 
One-half of me is already destroyed — is a house without its walls any longer 
a house? Am I, lacking the stronger part of me, any longer a man? . . . 
Kismet!” He bowed his head with the Oriental’s acceptance of Fate — then 
quickly raised his eyes to mine. “But before you kill me,” he said, “hear my 
story and judge if I have not already suffered in one life more than enough 
for one man!” 

And this is. what he told me in a strange medley of native speech, and 
English, which he used fluently when he was not moved by strong emo- 
tion — at such times he spoke his own language, and with the voice of one 
who has lost a great hope. 


“Since I am your prisoner, and you are bent on taking my life, I shall tell 
you all I know and all I had intended to achieve. I was a Rasseldar in the 
British army. I and my twin brother were born in Patna, India. We grew up 
as street urchins and ran errands for thieves, pimps, policemen, and the army 
Intelligence Department. At twenty, I knew all the languages of India 
between Benares and Peshawar. Both of us crossed Peshawar in the interest 
of that Department. We sojourned in Afghanistan three years, then in Persia. 
There was no land bordering India on the west that we did not know. From 
Persia we came to Samarkand and all the Turkoman country and Shubeli. I 
am as deeply acquainted with Shubeli as I am with Peshawar, Lahore, and 
Benares. 

“On our return to India in 1908 we were enrolled in the Indian army. We 
were trained and became officers, rising to the rank of Rasseldars. After that 
our promotions were slow. Beyond and above us were Englishmen whose 
positions no coffee-colored men could take. No Indian in the army was 
allowed to poach on the rich preserves of British officials and officers. Our 
faces were branded, as it were, with the mark of inferiority. Though we were 
men, we were forced to toil like ants in the anthill of the lower ranks, while 
our white overseers strutted above us. Every Asiatic is a dog in the eyes of 
the white man. 

“At last the war broke out in a dramatic fashion. I was stationed near 
Gharwall at that time. In the bazaar outside the fortress on the morning of 
August 2, 1914, I saw a group of Hindus going in and out of their temples. 
Our English colonel who was with me urged me to question the townsfolk. 

“ ‘Why do you go in and out of your temples?’ I said. ‘Is this a festival 
day?’ 

“No one would reply. Finally a bald-headed old priest went by, blinking 
like an owl. I stopped him and asked the same question. The poor fellow 
continued to blink and recited a Sanskrit hymn, then said: 

“ ‘A war has broken out. Our Yogis have seen it with their clairvoyant 
eyes during meditation. Men are being killed somewhere in the outer space. 
We are praying in our temples for the souls that are passing. If we pray 
fervently enough, God will stop the war.’ Still blinking, he walked off, 
trailing his green toga after him. 

“Of course, the colonel laughed at this. ‘If there is a war,’ he said, ‘we, 
the military, would know it. Surely these fools enjoy the invention of tales.’ 

“In three days that monkey-faced colonel’s expression changed as shallow 
water changes in a wind, when he received orders from Simla. Behold, 



Germany against France and England, no small war, but a big butcher-shop 
opened by destiny in the bazaar of time! 

“At first we thought it would be only white men who would be called to 
the fight. But soon we too were ordered to embark. We sailed from Bombay. 
When we reached Marseilles we were bewildered. Could white folk be so 
kind and courteous? The French received us with such love that we thought 
they were not Christian. Soon we found that they worshiped Bibi Miriam’s 
Son (the Son of the Virgin Mary). No matter; in spite of this they were good 
people and appreciated what we did for them. We served as long as they 
needed us there. Then we went to Charmegalli (Gallipoli). I, among others, 
killed my fellow-Mohammedans. In a hand-to-hand encounter beside me fell 
a Mohammedan Indian as I felled a Turk, and both cried, ‘Allah!’ 

“At last I was smitten in heart, head, and soul. ‘What power is it that 
makes me kill true believers?’ I asked myself. ‘Am I a true believer or an 
idolatrous Christian worshiping three gods at once!” 

“Next day my brother was almost killed. But when I went to see him later 
in the hospital where he was convalescing, he told me that he had seen 
Gabriel in a vision, also the Prophet at whom Gabriel pointed. He saw that 
the Prophet was shedding tears of grief and Gabriel said to my brother, 
‘Behold, how thy Prophet suffers because Mohammedans kill one another 
for the benefit of the idolaters!’ The vision ended. 

“You, an unbeliever, cannot imagine how my heart ached. Yet even you 
are nearer to me than the pig-eaters. My brother was out of commission for 
the rest of the war. I too was wounded later and was thus saved from the dire 
sin of killing any more Mussulmans. 

“So a year before the war was over we returned to India, and went into the 
rug business. My brother married and settled in Gujranwal-lah and I in 
Amritsar. 

“In April, 1919, General Dyer committed the Amritsar atrocities. 
Aeroplanes dropped bombs on the neighboring localities. In Gujranwallah 
my sister-in-law and her little boy were blown up by bombs dropped by the 
English airmen. My brother almost went mad with grief. Again he saw the 
vision of the Prophet weeping in Heaven. 

“I had heard of the Jehadis, a confraternity of believers who desired to 
save all Mohammedans from the clutches of the Christians. My brother and I 
now joined them and it was not long before I was appointed the Master of 
them all in India. It became my ambition to rid all Asia of the European 
idolaters. 



“At this time one of our spies brought me word that a man named Gastry, 
who had been ‘in the British consular service in Afghanistan during the 
World War, enjoyed so much of the confidence of the Amir of Afghanistan 
that he was allowed to walk, not ride, mark you, to walk, any distance 
anywhere in that country. The man was a survey- walker and he covered with 
mathematical certainty two feet at every step. He sauntered through the 
entire group of frontier countries counting the time as he did so, and thus 
surveyed all, hill, valley, plain, vineyard, and pasture adjacent to India’s 
border, But the region of Shubeli, Tashkend, Samarkand, and Khostan, all 
friendly countries at that time under Russian supervision, he did not visit. 

“On his return to India early in 1919, he drew a sketch map of all the 
Mohammedan lands, intending when it was finished to give it over to the 
British, all of which we learned by spying upon his work at night. 

“In order to prevent his completing that map I killed him. It would have 
been sent to the War and Foreign Offices in London.” 

“How did you know that?” I cried out. 

“My brother, Abdul Rahaman, obtained all information for me,” he 
replied. “Without him I am a cub without its dam. He was right, for when I 
killed Gastry, I found in his despatch box sketches which he had made and 
marked for the London office. Not only that, copies were sent away by him, 
one to General Broderick in Peshawar, and the other to Donaldson.” 

“Then you did not murder him to take that despatch that I wrote?” I 
questioned him. 

“That,” Abdul Rahim laughed, “I found in his box by a mere chance. God 
always gives us more than our due if we work with our might. Once I found 
it I let loose my propagandists among your Indian territorials. My friends 
knowing the numbers and places of those men, will take care of their loyalty. 

“Now let me go on with my story. It was some of Gastry ’s sketch-maps 
that I never obtained which enabled the British General Staff to carry on 
their operations during the Afghan war so successfully in such 
comparatively short time. I had worked for their Intelligence Department 
and I had an intimate knowledge of their places of forage and all key- 
positions. I made use of everything. Gastry left one complete sketch only, 
but he carried all things m his mind. Allah be praised that I put an end to the 
use of that well-filled head of his! A dead man cannot sing love songs or 
draw maps.” “How did you kill him?” I asked. 



“My brother shadowed him for three weeks in Calcutta. He sold polo 
ponies to the army officers there and by that means found out much that we 
needed to know. He kept me informed of all by secret messenger wherever 
I might be. It was he that laid the plans which I carried out, and we worked 
together like the well-oiled parts of one machine. Few there were in India, 
even among our most trusted followers, who knew that Abdul Rahim and 
Abdul Rahaman were not one and the same. It was in this fashion that he, 
the mind, and I, the body carrying out his thoughts, contrived together. 
When all was ready to do the deed, he would summon me from afar. I would 
come secretly by night or in disguise, steal or kill as might be, while he 
made evident his presence remote from the scene of my action. Always he 
established beyond any question my absence from the deed I had committed. 

“The day Gastry left Calcutta I also left secretly with him, but my brother 
remained openly in the town. I carried a lead pipe — it is the secret of our 
order — and on it I could blow a tune which, played anywhere near the Indian 
frontier, summons every Jehadi within hearing. They come out like snakes 
from their holes to dance the war dance. All Jehadi commanding officers 
carry lead pipes made in an English plumber’s establishment at Bombay. 
Lead pipes make no noise when a man is hit by them; moreover, a lead pipe 
is a modem vulgar symbol of our party, for are we not laying the pipe of 
conspiracy throughout Continental Asia?” 

Abdul Rahim here lifted his head and as he went on with the story his 
strange eyes gleamed red and he began to speak with a fierce pride. 

“At half-past eight that hot August night, I stepped out of my empty 
compartment, traveled on the foot-boards along the side of the fast moving 
train, and entered General Gastry ’s compartment next door. He was asleep at 
the window, his head half-buried on his arm. I smote him on the upturned 
exposed cheek. He started up, and I hit him on the nose, and then belabored 
his head. When he was finished, I cut off his ear for a warning and a token, 
and then turned out the light, went into the lavatory, and washed myself 
clean. Next I rifled all his baggage. Just as I came to the end the train pulled 
into Dwan. I took out my revolver, and with its handle smashed the electric 
light beyond possibility of its being relighted that night. As we stopped at 
the Dwau station, I alighted among a crowd of pilgrims, and walked with 
them into the waiting-room. There a railway policeman was explaining 
within my hearing to an old Bairagi (holy man) that one train was going to 
Bombay and the other, at the opposite platform, to Calcutta. So acting on 
this information, I bought a ticket to Calcutta. 



“My way north was a circuitous one. I took the mail train a week after the 
killing and went to Bombay. On my arrival there my brother set out with the 
Punjab mail for Peshawar thence to Kabul where in course of time I joined 
him. When I went about openly he would disguise himself, and when I was 
in disguise he would appear in his own role. But I am ahead of my tale — 
from Bombay I went to Multan; I knew that to attempt to go out of India by 
Peshawar so close behind my brother would be foolhardy. Every inch of that 
road would be watched by police spies. But from Bombay to Multan, then 
by boat up to Kashmere, thence to Shubeli through the Jehadi’s new-made 
fireplace road, was an unknown route, and safe. 

“Thus I went out of India. I traveled to Kabul, where I showed Gastry’s 
ear as my testimony. It brought numerous fresh recruits to our cause. We 
held a great celebration there, which was reported by the press of every na- 
tion.” 

That account of the celebration of Jehadis in Kabul was the first small 
thread that had enabled me to unravel the whole great net of intrigue; it 
seemed as though it had happened a lifetime ago! 

“Your Secret Service when they came to investigate the reports of Jehadi 
uprisings, sent men to Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gulf from Bombay, then 
up to Teheran, where they inquired and spied so openly that everybody 
learnt of their mission. So great was their stupidity that we lost all our 
respect for the British spy. We grew so careless of our disguises that we 
threw overboard all our previous plans, and began to spread our propaganda 
openly from Japan in the east to Constantinople in the west. 

“If you wish to keep the enemy off your track, make use of rumor, which 
can hide everything. I resorted to it at Samarkand in order to bring into India 
a young Russian lady, interested in our cause. She it was whom you 
afterwards murdered for the sake of law and order in Donaldson’s house,” he 
said in bitter parenthesis. “Her belief was mine that the hope of mankind lay 
in crushing the European Tiger in Asia. She said: 

“ ‘Russia, a Socialist state, cannot live beset with capitalistic states. It is a 
war unto death!’ 

“A group of noble-hearted Russian men, and she, the kind, pure woman, 
promised to attack the European beast where it fed most greedily upon 
humanity — in Asia! Miss Tompkins, as she called herself, like many 
Russian ladies, had been brought up under an English governess, and spoke 
English like a native. 



“It proved to be no easy thing to introduce her into India. A white woman 
traveling from the north with brown men was far too conspicuous. So we 
spread a rumor that the Englishwoman had been hunting tigers in the 
northern jungle, and now that her hunting trip was over, was returning to 
Bombay and thence to England. We who accompanied her were Shikaris 
(professional hunters) who had guided her through the forests and were 
escorting her to her steamer. In Bombay she nursed for an English doctor 
there for many weeks. The twice-born fool gave her references, for the 
English never refrain from trusting each other, and all believed her to be 
English because she spoke their tongue and wore the sickly white color of 
their skin. It is a marvel this race is not destroyed by its own folly. 

“Thus I returned to India to kill that fellow Broderick, and later to kidnap 
Donaldson, for before this my brother had returned to Peshawar and 
continued to cover my tracks. He matured the plan on the spot to murder 
Broderick, and when all was ready he sent for me. In the meantime he had 
borne all the burden of the scrutiny of the Police — Alas, my brother — I shall 
never see thee more, never know thy foresight or feel the strength of thy 
protection again — I am indeed but half a man, already I am one-half dead!” 

He wept silently for a few moments. I was astonished to observe a 
seasoned assassin so full of love. 

“I made one mistake at this point,” he resumed his story, after wiping his 
eyes with his sleeve. “As I have said, we despised the Secret Service and 
hence I ceased to disguise myself so carefully for I never supposed a man 
like you would trail me. 

“Our aim was to obtain possession of every paper and strategic map that 
the British had in connection with the Afghan campaign, and copies of 
Gastry’s papers were in Peshawar.” 

Here I interrupted Abdul Rahim. “You mean your brother, the camel- 
dealer, had learnt who had those plans and maps, and had sent news to you 
to come and murder their owner?” 

“Murder is too strong a word for what I did. It was war — murder on a 
large and approved scale. It matters not how many of our men pieced 
together the information that the Head of the Intelligence Service, Broderick, 
had the copies of Gastry’s sketches in Peshawar. Enough that we knew 
certainly how a loss of them would cripple the British campaign in 
Afghanistan, and thus hinder another group of Christians from robbing the 
true believers. I obtained his sketch map, but I was too late. 



“The Afghan war had broken out, and to every-Indian Mohammedan it 
was plain that the British intended to destroy even the smallest 
Mohammedan state. Oh, what a cruel awakening, after the help we had 
extended to them during the European war, at a time when we might easily 
have stabbed them in the back, as a python coils around a buffalo in the 
night. 

“By the time I achieved my end in Delhi, the Afghans had asked for 
peace. Alas, I was again too slow and another mark of disgrace was branded 
on the face of Asia! Oh, the pain I felt at that! But Kismet controls us, we do 
not control Kismet.” 

“You have not yet explained the abduction of General Donaldson in 
Delhi,” said I, as he relapsed into a bitter silence, apparently absorbed in 
brooding regret. He roused himself and continued: 

“Miss Tompkins, the Russian lady, had secured a position in the house of 
the old widower, Donaldson. She insinuated herself into his esteem and 
friendship, and since she was known as an Englishwoman, the Indian Police 
accepted her as one above reproach. They never troubled to question her 
existence simply because, as I have said, she had a white skin and spoke 
English like a native. Such is the habit of these infidels. But it was so much 
to our good. 

“She was pure gold. In a short time, she found out from the old fool what 
papers he had with him, and where he kept them. Not only that, she learned 
from him that he memorized his most valuable information. We deduced 
that what he had in his mind was more vital that what he held in writing. So 
she and my brother worked out a plan to kidnap him, for he was more 
important to us alive than dead. Once in our hands we planned to torture him 
until he gave out all that he had in his golden box of memory.” 

“Where were you and your brother at this time?” I questioned. 

“We were in Peshawar and Delhi. When he was in one place I was in the 
other. The day of the disposal of Broderick he remained in hiding and I came 
to join him in Peshawar. I received news of my brother’s whereabouts from 
a seller of nuts in the bazaar. That night I did my work, communicated in 
secret with my brother in the same shop in the bazaar, and departed swiftly 
to Delhi. The day following my brother appeared openly in the streets of 
Peshawar and in a week’s time came to Delhi, when I in turn went into 
hiding — but not before I had been deceived by the young devil — a very 
serpent of a boy,” said Abdul Rahim fiercely, “who served me so well and 
so faithfully that it was not until a brief space ago I discovered his double- 



dyed deception. May the curse of Allah descend upon him! My brother 
warned me — alas, he was ever more careful than I.” 

“You did not disguise yourself in Peshawar,” I said. 

“You know that?” he exclaimed in surprise. “Then that was my undoing. 
All was so swiftly accomplished in the dark of night, that I deemed the 
precaution unnecessary. No longer fearing the English Secret Service, 
because of its folly, I forgot all other dangers. You nearly destroyed our 
project, and you killed Miss Tompkins. You committed an atrocity — you 
murdered a woman,” he cried suddenly. “Since you call my warfare murder, 
I say that the killing of that noble soul was an unforgettable atrocity!” 

“Suppose you stop, defining shades and grades of brutality, and go on 
with your story,” said I. “First of all, where is Donaldson, and also where is 
that Englishman whom your friends caught, in spite of his disguise in the 
coffeehouse of Shubeli?” 

“Oh, that fellow? He is safe. So is Donaldson. Where are they? I can read 
that question in your mind. But let me finish the tale. It was not easy work to 
kidnap him. He is an important member of the British army — always 
guarded by lackeys, brown and white. I drugged, gagged, and covered him 
with a sack, threw him in a limousine and drove into the bazaar where I put 
him in a bullock cart caravan. Of course, your Police spies boarded all the 
railroad trains and searched all the automobiles of northern India, They 
never dreamt of looking in bullock cart or camel caravans I sent. Our camel 
caravan went west toward Multan, where our own boats — a score — were 
waiting. 

“All that time my brother remained in India, joining me at the last 
moment in Shubeli to give me the most recent information the ‘Listening 
Ear’ had caught. Even in Shubeli we were careful never to be known as two 
men. We met and talked in lonely places in the desert. Only at the last great 
moment when we were about to take Shubeli and then invade India, we went 
together in the same caravan. 

“The rest you know and how your Hindu devils in the cliffs defeated us. 
Our plans are frustrated for the moment — but only for the moment,” he cried 
savagely. “My death will not mean the defeat of our cause. Soon like an 
army of King Cobras, the Jehadis will spread over your country. Allah 
knows they have always enough venom to destroy a continent!” 

After a moment’s burning silence, I asked again, with no little excitement 
in my voice, “What became of the papers you found on Donaldson and 
where is he now?” 



“The papers?” resumed Abdul Rahim, in a matter-of-fact tone. “We found 
on him what we wanted. What was it? I can read the questions that rise in 
your mind. I cannot tell of it, even if you torture me, for it is not in my 
possession. Somewhere from Tashkend a caravan of fur traders are carrying 
it to its proper destination, a secret agent of an important European gov- 
ernment who will receive it at a fair in Tiflis.” 

“Tiflis!” 

“Yes, as far as Tiflis. Do you think that the present unrest of India, China, 
Persia, and Egypt is local? — held tight in narrow boundaries — the clamor of 
a little wolf pack? Oh, no! It is the stampeding herds of elephants, it is old 
Asia reawakened from a century sleep of recuperation. From Tokio to 
Constantinople, from Siberia to Ceylon, revolt is spreading. All Europe is a 
vulture, greedy for the corpse of Asia. Now the Asiatic corpse has been 
given back its life, it will rise and wipe these carrion-eaters from the face of 
the earth. My brother’s death, my capture, my death cannot long delay 
revenge! 

‘“We sent that little piece of paper from Donaldson’s pocket to Tim’s. 
There our allies will take advantage of it. That will change the face of 
India’s frontier defense.” 

“Oh, the information is about the frontier defense of India!” 

“Yes, now you know it. If your government installs those guns of the 
longest range in the world, and builds up an aeroplane squadron much larger 
than the present one, all Asia will be doomed. Even now you drop bombs 
from the air and wipe away villages enough to earn the British the name of 
‘Hell-pourers from Heaven’ in this region. If you go farther than that, as that 
note in Donaldson’s pocket indicates, we will change the name of the British 
into something worse than ‘Hell-pourers,’ and all Central and Southern Asia 
must take measures to defend themselves.” 

“You have been extremely frank and clear-cut,” I put forth. “Now will 
you return to us the man you captured in the coffee-house, Mr. Brown, and 
General Donaldson?” 

“Will you return,” he challenged with alacrity, “my brother to me? And 
give me my freedom? An eye for an eye is fair bargaining.” 

“I see your game,” I said with some astonishment. “But your freedom 
does not depend on me. It is entirely in the hands of His Highness, the Khan 
of Shubeli. If he extradites you and hands you over to British India, you 
shall pay the penalty that is demanded of all criminals. And after hanging 



you, I shall go forth and search out where you have imprisoned General 
Donaldson and Mr. Brown.” 

“You will not find them,” he said with a grim laugh. “They are 
imprisoned not in one place, but in many places at once.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What, you a detective, cannot guess the secret,” he mocked me. “Have 
you not noticed on your way from Bunny bagh to Shubeli certain caravans 
flying over the spaces? What are they? Our navy, our ships, and one of them 
is a prison, afloat in the deserts and hills of Central Asia. It is a flying 
caravan that holds your friend captive, out of the reach of any army and any 
bombing aeroplanes which have made fixed places as prisons for hostages 
impossible. So our landplanes, the caravans, ten to twenty, are continually 
moving and shifting at all points of space. Our mobility will save us from 
you. You will never know the whereabouts of Donaldson and Brown. They 
are flying, tool” 

“Are they hostages, then?” I asked. 

“If you do not mind the phrase,” he answered sharply. 

I left him in his cell and went to see His Highness. 


CHAPTER XIII 

A HINDU VENGEANCE 

Khan was sitting with his son-in-law, holding a consultation, and desired 
my presence. Since on the morrow the ruler of Bunnybagh was leaving with 
his consort for his own kingdom, this was our final conference. 

The old man said to me,, “A thorny question has arisen this morning, dear 
friend.” 

“I am honored,” I said, “that Your Highness considers me your friend.” 

Bunnybagh spoke: “Dire news has reached us here. The Jehadis of Central 
Asia demand that we do not extradite Abdul Rahim. If we do, they will not 
leave us in peace. Half of our subjects are Jehadis and the rest will turn 
against us if we give over a fellow- Mohammedan to the British. Yet we 
wish not to deprive thee, our friend, of the pleasure of fulfilling thy heart’s 
wish for vengeance, and we beg thee to disclose to us the least that will 
satisfy thy desire.” 


“Well spoken, my son!” exclaimed the old man, stroking his beard with 
pleasure, and then to me: “We will do all in our power to feed thy lust for 
revenge. But we cannot extradite him.” 

“But, Your Highness, how do you propose to satisfy my personal 
grievance without handing him over to the machinery of British law and 
justice?” 

“That extreme cruelty we would avoid,” he answered. “British law is too 
revengeful. Thy private vengeance will be justice by comparison. What if 
the English with their machinery of law tortured Abdul Rahim terribly and 
he went mad! Nay, I cannot extradite him, though I lose my kingdom for it 
The Jehadis would make short work of me and my son-in-law if the pig- 
eating Christians hung him. Either way I am bound to lose my throne in the 
end!” exclaimed the old man sadly. “I had better lose it to the Jehadis, who 
are after all my co-religionists. To die in my effort to save a brother- 
Mohammedan from the fangs of the Christian wolves will surely earn me the 
felicity of Paradise.” 

It is hopeless, I said to myself, for the hundredth time to expect stability 
and absolute loyalty to Britain on the part of the Khan of a border state, 
whose very existence between the upper and lower millstone is eternally 
threatened. 

“Nay, dear friend, I cannot extradite Abdul Rahim,” he repeated. “I would 
lose the loyal subjects now remaining to me, and who then would hold for 
me my city and my throne? But I am willing to give him over to thee when 
I” hold court, announcing to my noblemen that thou desirest to slay him in 
the same manner in which he murdered thy friend, the English General. All 
of my nobles will see the reason of this at once. A vendetta is justice with 
passion, but the British law is revenge, with cold cruelty, and that fate no 
nobleman of my court would ever consent to for a true believer, no matter 
what his politics.” 

He gazed at me with steadfast love, not un-mixed with sadness. I turned 
my eyes from him to Bunnybagh, and asked, “What do you counsel, 
Excellency?” 

His flat face grew flatter with deliberation. Then he puffed himself up like 
a frog. Slowly he spoke: 

“I honor thee, a Hindu, a vegetarian, more than I do the pig-eating 
Christian who eats unclean food. He is bound to go to hell. Thou wilt go to 
hell also. But I have come to love thee for the loyalty and love in thine own 
heart. To the English Christians I am friendly only because I fear them, and I 



am willing to do aught save that which strains my honor, in order to hold my 
throne. But now behold, we are between the English and the Jehadis, and 
the latter are our fellow-believers and countrymen! Can the heart question its 
choice? Thou hast said, ‘Blood to the English is thicker than water’; even 
so is religion to us. To hold my throne and my wife’s father’s throne I will 
put forth the utmost opposition, but I will not go so far as to sacrifice a 
brother-Mohammedan to the cruelty of English justice. I had rather lose 
my kingdom to the Jehadis than to the pig-eaters. But thy vendetta, O my 
friend, though thou art an unbeliever, is sacred. Take Abdul Rahim’s life 
with a lead pipe, as he took thy friend’s; satisfy thy vengeance, and go 
hence. I will not lift my hand to save him. The pig-eaters’ wish to hang him 
after torturing him with lawyers’ talk is worse than all cruelties practised 
upon the flesh. I beg thee to follow a less savage course with Abdul Rahim. 
Kill him with thine own hands. What sayest thou?” 

This was unusual eloquence from Bunnybagh. I had never seen him so 
moved. Now it was my turn to be magnanimous. But as I was about to speak 
I stopped short. After all these weeks of swift adventure, suddenly, for the 
first time, I asked myself how much hate for the murderer of my friend still 
remained in my heart? To my amazement I found no more bitterness or 
anger there. Was it that I had grown to think of Abdul Rahim no longer as a 
cause of evil but rather as a result of widespread hatred and mistrust? If this 
were so, why should I add to the evil of the world by one more revengeful 
wish? I remembered the teachings of my religion — ’’Justice may drain the 
swamp of crime, but it is Mercy alone that heals the heart of mankind.” At 
last I spoke: 

“I am not a bloodthirsty fiend,” I said slowly. “In my religion, there is 
room neither for Vendetta nor for Justice. My religion preaches that God 
asks from us not legal judgment, but acts of mercy. I forego all claims of 
vengeance, private or public. But, as a friend, I urge upon both of you, since 
you refuse to extradite and hand Abdul Rahim over to the British, to insist 
that he return to India in safety those two men, Donaldson and Brown. That, 
at least, you can, and ought to force Abdul Rahim to concede.” 

The two men looked at each other in utter amazement. They hardly 
believed me at first, so they made me repeat what I had already said. 

“Well spoken, thou heart of Loveliness!” exclaimed the old man at last. 
And the younger nodded his sincere approval. The former now; clapped his 
hands; in answer to it, a servant appeared. He was ordered to ask the guard 
to fetch Abdul Rahim before His Highness. While we awaited, Her 



Excellency, the Queen of Bunnybagh, entered unveiled, and without any 
sense of shame or embarrassment, had speech with all three of us. She was 
her father’s spoilt darling, and I am afraid she had her husband also 
completely under her thumb. Oh, these feminists of Central Asia! She said: 

“My father, the girls’ school will be opened this afternoon, and I have 
enrolled myself in it to ensure its success. I, thy daughter, being the leader of 
all women, have set the fashion. The old conservative ladies who are slaves 
to the example of the royal house, finding that their ruler’ s daughter is a part 
of the school, are now all eager to send their own daughters to it.” 

“But, my pear, thy husband and lord leaves on the morrow for 
Bunnybagh,” exhorted her father. 

“But I shall remain. May I not, my lord?” She looked at her husband 
shamelessly, straight into his eyes. 

He said, “My heart will ache under separation, my Queen.” 

“Nay, my daughter, it is thy duty to go with thy husband,” remonstrated 
the Khan. 

“I would stay a fortnight longer with my aged father. My lord, permit me 
to remain.” 

Of course, she had his permission. Oh, these new women! Just then the 
guardsmen were heard coming with the prisoner and she fled into the harem, 
deeply pleased. 

“I suppose women will be free to go and free to come, from now on,” the 
old man remarked. “I am glad I am aged and dying. I will not live to see the 
full horror of it. Its very inception has turned my liver into treacle.” . Just 
then, surrounded by a hollow square of guards, entered Abdul Rahim, a tall 
impressive figure, white-turbaned, dressed in white — kaftan and all. At a 
gesture from His Highness, the guards went out, leaving the prisoner behind 
them. He was unshackled and unmanacled now, his appearence quite 
different from that which he had worn in the fetid vault where I had left him. 
He bowed deeply to His Highness, then stood on his feet, rigid as stone. 

The old ruler cleared his throat slowly, and said: “We have decided to be 
merciful to thee, Abdul Rahim. We shall not extradite thee, provided thou at 
once send out word to thy men in the desert and free in scatheless condition 
Donaldson and Brown, thine English prisoners.” 

Bunnybagh exclaimed, “I myself will hand him over to the pig-eaters, if 
he consent not to return those men!” 



“We agree,” the old man said forcefully. 

The prisoner looked at all three of us, and did his best to penetrate the 
thoughts behind our faces. But we were stem, and determined to make him 
bow to our will. Strangely enough, this seemed to please him. His jaw, 
sinister like a tiger’s, relaxed. His eyes twin kl ed with mirth. Then he said: 

“I agree, also, on one condition, namely, that you not only exchange those 
two Englishmen for my extradition, but give me freedom as well, freedom 
from all vengeance, public or private.” 

The old Khan signed to me to speak. I said: 

“I do not stoop to revenge, Abdul Rahim. I am not here to earn glory as a 
policeman. My friend’s murder was so great a grief to me that out of 
personal loyalty and love to him, I took upon myself the task of discovering 
his murderer. My vengeance will not bring him back to life. Hatred cannot 
be appeased by hatred. 

Now, then, return to India those two men, unhurt, and I will erase you 
from my thought as a child forgets its day’s anger, the moment it falls asleep 
in the evening. From thee I require naught, but were I to advise thee I 
should say, ‘Thy way of redressing Asia’s grievance will do her no good. 
Murder cannot be wiped away by murder. Europe’s brutal treatment of 
Asia can be altered only by Asia’s rising to a loftier height than Europe’ I 
Thy plans have all miscarried, thy secrets are all discovered, and today 
England has naught to fear from thee. Tomorrow lies in the hand of God. 
Go free then, nor fear that I will hinder thee.” 

Abdul Rahim’s only reply was: “In a fortnight you shall have the men.” 

His Highness asked: “How do I know? What trust may I put in thee?” 

“By the body of Allah, trust me, Your Highness! On the first new moon 
of next month a fair will be held in this town. There at the booth of the 
magician Bairan Kedar, one hour before sunset, Donaldson and Brown will 
be returned to the British Indian government.” 

The two rulers looked at me. Now the story which Abdul Rahim had just 
told me a short hour since, had won from me a certain respect for this man; 
bloodthirsty and savage he was, but not without honor. I knew that he meant 
what he said, and I accepted his offer. 

“So be it. I put faith in his word. Your Highness, let this man go free, as 
far as I am concerned.” 



Suddenly Abdul Rahim’s face lit up with a light of emotion. Tears ran like 
a child’s from his strange eyes. He was all sincerity and frankness. He spoke 
in Hindu to me, which was an unknown tongue to the other two men. 

“Brother, thou art of mine own race. Truly thou knowest where faith may 
rest secure. My word of honor is as the tusk of an elephant that cannot be 
withdrawn. Allah Karim, to think that thou and I have been enemies! Thou 
and thy son, from now on art free to go and come as friends, wherever 
Jehadis meet. I place no restrictions upon you. All Central Asia is spread as 
a rug under your feet!” 

At these words of his, I cried, “Ah, we Hindus are but children, once the 
heart is touched we are as helpless as new-born babes.” 

I blush to admit that in an instant Abdul Rahim was embracing me! 


CHAPTER XIV 
MAGIC 

THE appointed day of the fair arrived. It was warmer than usual. The sun 
shone brightly, and there was no wind. The cloudless sapphire sky vaulted 
into the steep abyss above, higher, it seemed, than it had ever been before, or 
than I have ever seen it since, and I have known many aspects of the sky, 
high, low, exalting, and depressing — skies taller than the highest flight of 
man’s mind, and skies cloudy and sinister, as terrible as cobras crawling on 
the ceiling of the house. 

That sky in Shubeli was the nearest to a nothingness of blue that I have 
ever known, yet it had the effect of a whiplash on one’s spirit. It drove men, 
women, and children by a power as unbending as the thunderbolt. Ah, those 
people of the steppes, Tartars, Turks, Afghans, Russians, Chinamen, 
Turkomans, Indians, Thibetans, and Kurds poured into Shubeli, caravan 
after caravan, driven by a force beyond their own. The swaying chain of 
animals, camels hairy and contemptuous, ponies and steppe stallions, sheep 
and goats — the many colors of garments, gold, silver, purple, amber, green, 
gray, red, white, brown swung through the sapphire spaces till the eyes 
ached to see their beauty. 

The fair was such an enormous assembly that its coming together for two 
days only seemed to me the height of absurdity. But I learned that the 
throngs of men and beasts traveled to numerous fairs throughout the region 
of Ferghana, one at least in every two weeks. Besides buying and selling a 
whole gamut of goods running between shoddy stuff made by machinery in 


Birmingham and Manchester, and delicate hand-made fabrics of the East as 
enchanting as the sky above, yet as tangible as the wiry beard on one’s own 
face, the people sold animals, furs, and ornaments, cunningly wrought by 
goldsmiths of Pekin, Merv, Benares, and Damascus. The fruits of the 
orchards and vineyards of Kandahar were exchanged for lichis of China, and 
figs and dates from Asia Minor. This was not a fair, but an epitome of the 
commerce of all the world. Only one thing was lacking here, namely, a fat 
modern commercial traveler with a hand-bag, patent-leather shoes, hat at a 
cocky angle on his head, and a cigar sticking out of the corner of his greedy 
mouth. He, alone, was not to be found. The men here were more brutish than 
he, but his supreme banality was absent. These semi-barbarous Central 
Asians were no peers of his; civilization had not brought them that far. 
Praise be to Allah! 

An hour before noon His Highness rode in procession through the bazaar. 
A ukase was promulgated ordering the people not to gamble and not to 
drink, unless they were Christians, and even then they were ordered to be 
abed three hours before midnight. When the Court rode out of the fair, the 
day’s business began, under tent-awnings and temporary booths improvised 
out of rocks and timber. The wares and their colors under that driving yet 
beautiful sky were beyond the reach of any description. 

About noon we reached the magician Abdul Kader’s booth. He was as 
famous as the fair itself. Already a crowd had gathered in front of its 
curtained stage. There were all kinds of people, mostly men, some few 
women, and no end of children, picturesquely clad and dirty. The babel of 
talk was stunning in its sound without sense. Here a group of Afghans 
spoke like the rumbling of bass drums, there some children quarreled shrilly 
in Persian; from a distance beyond them rose the swishing and tumbling 
tones of the Russians, men and women; then came the staccato chatter of a 
tribe of Kurds, shot through by “pongs” and “wongs” of Chinamen. And 
over them all there came from the stage the falsetto of half-a-dozen Hindus, 
as the curtain parted and the magic began. 

It became clear at once that all the magicians were Hindusthani 
Mohammedans. They were dressed in white, but wore small green crescents 
pinned to their turbans. At the sight of them the major part of the audience 
rose and shouted with a sound like the clamor of drums, trumpets, and shrill 
pipes. I guessed at once they were acclaiming some Jehadi. Just then from 
back stage walked to the front the chief magician, whom in spite of his 
disguise I recognized as Abdul Rahim. He wore a snow-white beard and a 
wig of the same, color. His dress too was white, but his turban, unlike those 



of his six assistants, had no green crescent. After silencing the audience with 
a gesture, he made a speech, first in Pasthoo, then in Persian. It purported to 
say that some captives would be returned and released from the spell of 
Jehadi magic. The audience then sat down, muttering, “He is a deep one! 
Whatever he does is in order. Our Chief knows!” 

A gong was struck somewhere off the stage, and the magic began. First it 
was a bear dance. Two black bears danced, ate, mimicked human gestures, 
then fell asleep like men, wakened, yawned, spat (the audience roared with 
laughter), and then walked off the stage. 

Next came the growing tree, the usual stock-in-trade of all magicians the 
world over. Abdul Rahim planted a mango seed on the stage, made a few 
passes over it, and behold, a tree about a foot high had grown. Then his six 
men danced and howled around it a few times. Each time they came around 
the full circle the tree grew taller. When they had finished, lo! there was a 
tree seven feet tall, almost touching the roof of the tent. Not only that, it bore 
fruit as well. Imagine a mango tree growing on a stage, in the unnatural air 
of Central Asia! 

Now it was shoved back stage, in order to clear the foreground for the 
next episode. Abdul Rahim came forward and blew a shrill pipe. From 
nowhere behind him rose a little brown mound. He played more. The mound 
rose higher. He stopped, and riveted his glance on the audience for a 
moment. How fierce it was, his gaze! Then he blew his pipe anew with 
tremendous force, shrill enough to destroy one’s tympanum, and lo! that 
brown mound had suddenly grown into a shaggy camel, and was standing 
where a moment ago had stood the magician. But where was he? There — 
walking toward the stage from among the audience! He clambered up, and 
led the camel away. Now again he was in the midst of the audience. From 
where he stood he urged them with one gesture to move back and make a 
little room, which they did with alacrity. Now there were five men on the 
stage, four of whom played their pipes while the fifth beat a tom-tom to 
mark the rhythm of the music, which was very much like the Indian snake 
charmer’s melody, but not so sharp, and more modulated and mellow. In a 
short time the sound was so cloying that the entire audience swayed to it and 
nodded their heads to the tom — tom — torn — torn! Russians, Chinese, 
Thibetans, all — even my son Vrigu, fell under the hypnotic spell of that 
music. Then, to the accompaniment of the monotonous loveliness of sound, 
began the magic, almost in the midst of the audience. First an assistant 
brought the magician a basket and a small ladder. The basket he showed to 
everybody — it was empty. Then he put it down, made his assistant get in it, 



and put on the lid. After that he climbed up the ladder without anyone 
supporting him or holding it. From atop the magician seemed to look at each 
person in the audience, one by one. His eyes fell on mine and that instant I 
averted my gaze. When I looked again I beheld him coming down from the 
top of the ladder, at every step pausing and looking at everyone. Once on the 
floor, he swiftly laid the ladder lengthwise at his feet, and opened the basket. 
Lo! it was empty. He shouted at the audience, “Ghosts, ghosts,” in as many 
languages as he knew. Then he put the lid on the empty basket and lifted 
the ladder, holding it erect. Hardly had he done so when, behold, there was 
his missing assistant, swaying to the rhythm of the music on the top of the 
ladder! Slowly the young man descended, singing a weird chant. As he put 
his feet to the ground, I saw him walk out, while another man, brown but 
with blue eyes, entered from the rear. Nobody else saw this but myself. 
They all exclaimed as though in a dream, “A ghost, a ghost — has taken 
him!” Suddenly the basket lid opened, I do not know how, and lo! another 
brown man leaped out of it. And both of those puppets began to jabber in 
English with eyes shut like drunkards! At that the audience rose as one 
man, and rushed away in different directions. The magician ran to me in the 
confusion, and said in Hindu: 

“Here are the white men painted brown. Take them and begone. I and my 
assistants will help you out of the fair grounds.” 

While everybody, shouted, “Ghosts, ghosts! Ghosts!” as they ran, the 
seven magicians surrounded me, my son Vrigu, and the two Englishmen, 
and led us out of the fair. We were in a daze, Vrigu, those two Britons, and 
myself. By the time we had reached the exit, the magicians (I know not 
when) had thrown away their beards and turbans, and appeared now as 
smooth-shaven young men. The chief magician, of course, was Abdul 
Rahim, undisguised and unmistakable. 

I do not know to this day how they did that trick, and the final and 
probably most difficult trick of all, which was to take us out of the crowd to 
the door of the Khan’s castle. But once inside we led the two Englishmen to 
my room. They were jabbering English still, like drunken men. It took nearly 
all the next day to bring them out of the hypnotic trance into which Abdul 
Rahim had cast them. As soon as they had resumed the full possession of 
their senses, we set out for India. We did not remove their brown paint until 
we reached the borders, which we crossed at the same spot where Vrigu and 
I had gone out so many weeks ago in quest of Gastry’s murderer. 



When we had restored Donaldson to his children in Delhi, and Brown to 
the Secret Service in Calcutta, and warned the authorities — but, as the 
Sanskrit says — iti abistarena — Why spin it out? 

At the end of all my hardships I learned that what our religion has taught 
for forty centuries is true. “Hatred cannot be appeased by hatred. Love alone 
can put out the forest fires of hate.” 


THE END 


